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Bess Goodykoontz, Associate Commissioner of Education, U. S. Office 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


of Education, Washington, D. C., analyzes the results of several surveys 
and studies which were made to ascertain whether parents are ac- 
quainted with and approve of the present instructional programs in the 
schools. Miss Goodykoontz is well known to ASCD members as im- 


FINDINGS from a growing number of 
studies of what parents think about 
schools tend to show that parents know 
what they want schools to do for their 
children; they have ideas as to whether 
schools are serving their children sat- 
isfactorily, and they have a concept of 
their own educational role. 


What They Want 


For example, across the river from 
Washington, more than 4oo parents of 
Arlington and Alexandria school chil- 
dren told in a survey made by the 
League of Women Voters? what they 
hoped the schools would do for their 
children. They said, among other things, 
that there should be a uniform building 
and equipment program to provide nec- 
essary working facilities. There should 
be playgrounds and recreational facili- 
ties to permit a more effective health 
and recreation program. A guidance 
program should be initiated in all 
schools and for all pupils to meet the 
needs of the individual child. There 
should be greater emphasis on drill in 
the basic subjects, and cultural subjects 
should be expanded. 





1Parents Like Alexandria Area Teachers. The 
Washington Post (date unknown) 
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mediate past president of the Association. 





This study is typical of many made 
in other parts of the country, sometimes 
by interested community groups, some- 
times by official school groups, some- 
times by research persons or agencies. 
In a city of something less than 10,000 
persons located in a midwest agricul- 
tural area called Centerville,’ replies 
from 270 adult citizens rated these three 
as the most important things for boys 
and girls to get out of their education 
at school: ability to make a living; learn- 
ing to meet life’s problems; and social 
adjustment. In their list, fundamental 
subjects, character education, citizen- 
ship education, and others followed. 
Recent state-wide surveys of school 
services have sampled citizens’ opinions 
about desirable school programs in a 
study made in 1946 by the state-wide 
Florida Citizens Committee on Educa- 
tion.? The comments of citizens were 
invited through newspaper inquiries all 
over the state. Also, letters of inquiry 
and check lists were sent directly to the 


“Koopman, Margaret O. What One Midwest 
Community Expects of Its Teachers. Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, February 13, 1946. pp. 34-41. 

3 Florida Citizens Committee on Education. Edu- 
cation and the Future of Florida, A Report of the 
Comprehensive Study of Education in Florida. 
Tallahassee, March, 1947. 
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parents of children in grades five and 
eight, or nine and eleven in selected 
areas. Some 5,000 to 6,000 usable re- 
turns were thus secured. In these replies 
from parents, more than ninety percent 
of those responding considered these 
things very important for schools to do: 
(1) Teach pupils the tools of learning; 
(2) Train for good citizenship; (3) 
Help to develop good character and 
sound moral principles; (4) Create good 
health habits; (5) Help develop a higher 
standard of living and more effective 
use of resources. 

A similar study made by the State 
Education Commission in North Caro- 
lina concluded that “the offerings and 
services of too many schools are too 
limited. .... Vocational offerings, pre- 
school services, adult services, provision 
for out-of-school youth, and care for 
handicapped children are quite inade- 
quate.”* The returns from inquiry 
forms in this study also showed that the 
citizens particularly wanted more em- 
phasis on reading with understanding, 
effective study, knowledge of the op- 
erations of government, appreciation of 
art and music, acquisition of moral 
values, and preparation for marriage and 
parenthood. 

In a study of the schools of Red 
Wing, published in 1945, 850 families 
were sent questionnaires which asked 
their opinions about various school serv- 
ices.” Without any extensive follow-up, 
120 usable forms were secured. An 
analysis of replies to the question, 


State Education Commission. Education in 
North Carolina Today and Tomorrow, A Report. 
September, 1948. p. 33. 

5 3ossing, Nelson L., and Brueckner, Leo J., The 
Impact of the War on the Schools of Red Wing. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. May, 
1945. 
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“Which of the ten listed services do 
you consider the most important for 
the schools to provide?” these five 
pe the list: (1) Acquisition of 
skills; (2) Ability to meet usual prob- 
lems of life; (3) Successful vocational 
life; (4) Physical and mental health; 
and (5) Social behavior. Ninth and 
tenth on the list of ten purposes were: 
preparation for college and worthy use 
of leisure. 

Certain extensions of the present pro- 
gram as well as modifications in em- 
phasis were recommended in this Red 
Wing study. For example, forty-five 
percent of the replies indicated that they 
believed Red Wing should establish a 
junior college for youth who might 
otherwise not be able to complete the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of 
school. In answer to a specific question, 
sixty-three percent of the persons re- 
plying said that they would personally 
be willing to pay higher school taxes to 
provide the improvements they were 
recommending. 

It is easy to see differences in the re- 
plies in these studies. The point here is 
that parents are ready to give their opin- 
ions of what schools should emphasize, 
and that usually they ask for a broad, 
life-centered curriculum. 


Parents Know Whether Schools 
Are Serving Satisfactorily 


In a study made by the Board of 
Education of the San Francisco Unified 
School District in 1944, more than 42,- 
ooo parents returned the inquiry forms 
which had been sent to them.® One sec- 


6 San Francisco Unified School District. What 
Parents Say About San Francisco Schools, A Report 
on the 1944 Survey of Parent Opinion. June 15, 


1945. 
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tion of the inquiry had to do with the 
parents’ opinion as to whether certain 
aspects of instruction were satisfactory. 
Eighty percent thought their children 
were making satisfactory progress in 
reading, seventy percent in writing, 
seventy-five percent in spelling, seventy- 
nine percent in language. Only about 
3,000 parents took the opportunity pro- 
vided in the inquiry to tell the parts of 
the school program they did not like. 
About 1,000 had no specific criticism; 
367 felt there was insufficient emphasis 
upon the fundamentals; 366 specifically 
disliked the system of teaching reading; 

229 thought that there was not sufficient 
discipline. 

In the Florida study, greatest dissat- 
isfaction was expressed regarding the 
attention given to the skills and attitudes 
needed for success in some vocation, for 
improved family life, and the use of leis- 
ure time. Citizens generally would be 
glad to see more emphasis on sex edu- 
cation, music and arts, and extra- 
curricular activities. On one item, the 
memorization of details rather than 
understanding principles, lay citizens 
indicated that they felt their schools 
were definitely wasting time. 

Also in Red Wing, parents had some 
reaction to the question of how well 
schools were carrying out the principal 
purposes they had accepted. More than 
eighty-six percent of the respondents 
believ ed achievement of proficiency in 
the basic skills of arithmetic, reading, 
writing, and speech to be satisfactory. 
Seventy-six percent thought schools 
were doing satisfactorily in the develop- 
ment of phy sical and mental health 
knowledge and habits. Eighty-four per- 
cent thought the schools were preparing 
youth adequately for college. 
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It is obvious from these brief sum- 
maries of what parents say about the ef- 
fectiveness of the schools, that they have 
pretty definite ideas on the subject. 
Where they get this impression is an- 
other matter. Some of it comes from the 
information they get through report 
cards. Possibly more of it comes from 
their sensing of the general situation— 
children’s feeling of liking or not lik- 
ing school and the teacher, children’s 
eagerness or lack of it to get to school, 
children’s feeling of the importance of 
what is going on and their eager co- 
operation in school activities. They 
watch, too, for the abilities they asso- 
ciate with competence in mathematics, 
ability to write a good letter, participa- 
tion in discussion of community affairs. 
Their evaluation may be non-technical, 
but it is on-the-spot, continuous, and 
probably influenced by their desire to 
have their children succeed in school. 
Though too seldom asked to tell the 
schools how they’re doing, parents have 
their own ideas. 


Parents Know Their Own Role 


But parents also have a concept of 
what their own educational role is. For 
example, in a study made in Cincinnati 
a small proportion of the replies showed 
that parents were endeavoring in a va- 
riety of ways to help their children 
achieve higher academic standards.’ 
These illustrations of replies are given: 

“We are working with Mary on “spell- 
ing - science so she will improve”; 
and ‘ am not permitting Bill to listen 
to any more radio programs until he 
brings up his marks.” About ten per- 
cent of the parents replying to the in- 


7 Cincinnati Public Schools. Better Teaching. Vol. 
8, No. 7, March, 1946. 
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quiry said they would like fuller in- 
formation on their child’s progress at 
school. One parent said, “Why has 
Ann’s mark in health habits gone 
down?”; another, “What is the main 
reason for so many failures on George’ S 
report card”’?; and still another, “What 
trouble is Jane having in household 
arts? Is there anything I can do at home 
to help her?” 

Only a few went so far as to send back 
to school their own type of report, a 
practice which many people think 
should be encouraged. One said, “Carl 
doesn’t seem to have any rhythm in his 
soul, so I don’t think his music will im- 
prove much.” Another parent reported, 
“Alice plays well with other children at 
home.” This kind of report from par- 
ents, showing a relationship in the par- 
ent’s mind between in-school and out- 
of-school learning programs, is one 
which has great possibilities for coop- 
erative planning. Other parents in the 
Cincinnati study recommended that in 
order to help them fulfill their educa- 
tional role better, the schools should de- 
velop a better plan of homework as- 
signments. 

In San Francisco the homework as- 
signments also seemed to carry a consid- 
erable amount of importance to parents, 
and although fifty-eight percent of the 
children were reported as receiving 
homework in the first grade, two-thirds 
of the parents reported that that was not 
enough. This desire for some carry-over 
of the in-school program to an out-of- 
school situation seems to be worth ex- 
ploration. It might lead to a clearer 
definition of the educational responsi- 
bilities of parents, and how they differ 
from but are related to teachers’ re- 
sponsibilities. 
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What the Studies Show 


The studies quoted seem to show 
these things: parents know, in general, 
what they want schools to do for their 
children; they have an idea as to 
whether the schools are effectively car- 
rying out functions they consider de- 
sirable; and they have some concept of 
what their own educational responsibili- 
ties are. This is not meant to say or to 
imply that the things which parents 
know, or believe, are all true or rea- 
sonable or sound pedagogically. Nor are 
they necessarily untrue, unreasonable, 
or unsound. They lead to some conclu- 
sions, however, ‘that have bearing on 
parent-school relationships. 

@ First, they show that parents are 
deeply interested in what the schools’ 
purposes are. They have their own pur- 
poses and hopes for their children, and 
they wish to know what the schools’ 
purposes are and in what way both are 
related. A good program in school-home 
cooperation would answer this question. 
@ Second, the replies show that par- 
ents tend to carry over into adult life 
some of the attitudes toward teachers 
and schools which they had as students. 
Many of them believe that the teacher 
knows the answers, that the schools 
have their own ways and are not to be 
changed by the wishes of outsiders: 
“They will tell us what we should know 
about the schools”; “The schools have 
a right to do as they think best.” When 
these attitudes persist, possibly parents 
do not seek explanations of schools’ pro- 
grams as often as they should. This 
makes parent-school cooperation all the 
more important. Things are not all right 
just because everything is quiet. 

@ Third, extreme changes in school 
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objectives or procedures, if not ex- 
plained, may find no understanding on 
the part of parents and may produce un- 
easiness because they seem to be at 
great variance with what parents have 
understood and expected. For example: 
character education at one time had a 
respectable place in the school curricu- 
lum—there was time allotted for it, a 
course of study developed for it, and 
teachers prepared to handle it as a cur- 
riculum field. It was not uncommon in 
those days to find such character traits 
as honesty, fairness, and bravery em- 
phasized on a schedule throughout 
the curriculum—honesty in February, 
thankfulness in November, generosity 
in December. 

Came the day when those responsible 
for the curriculum decided that that 
Was not the way to develop desirable be- 
havior. Instead, they believed that all 
the activities of the school day should 
be conducive to the development of 
good character traits. Marking one’s 
own papers, reporting faithfully on 
what happened on the school grounds, 
telling about one’s own experiences, as- 
sisting other children, carrying on in 
the teacher’s absence—all such situa- 
tions were the materials out of which 
the study of desirable behavior could 
be developed and practices could be 
modified. Following this change of the- 
ory, character education as a subject 
dropped out of sight in courses of study 
and report cards. Uneasiness arose in 
the minds of many people: “Aren’t the 
schools teaching character education 
any more?” Without an explanation of 
the change in philosophy and the con- 
sequent change in procedures consistent 
with it, no wonder that uneasiness 
should develop. 
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Similar uneasiness has developed over 

the situation in regard to discipline. 
Time was, and in the memory of most 
present-day parents, when the discipline 
at school was designed to develop 
respect for authority, willingness to 
conform, and acceptance of imposed 
standards. But with the change in phi- 
losophy as to the sources of desirable 
behavior, changes have taken place in 
the school’s methods of discipline. The 
idea that desirable behavior comes from 
sharing in the establishment of stand- 
ards, right feeling toward those stand- 
ards, and desire to respond to them is 
a new one to many parents. The idea 
that discipline comes from within in- 
stead of from without is not an easy 
one for some adults to accept. Such 
changes in theory and practice—if un- 
explained—are the stuff out of which 
misunderstandings arise. They set up 
confusion and frustration for both chil- 
dren and their parents. 
@ Finally, parents have a feeling that 
they personally should help children do 
well in school work. What their re- 
sponsibility is, is interpreted differently. 
Some people think of it as merely get- 
ting children to school on time, clothed, 
fed, and with a handkerchief ready for 
use. Others believe that it includes mem- 
bership in the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, keeping up the room percentage, 
and so on. Others believe it means that 
parents will see that homework is done, 
helping if necessary, but not too ob- 
trusively. Others believe that it includes 
taking an exacting interest in what the 
report cards say. 


Responsibilities of Home and School 


It all comes down really to deciding 
what the parents’ role is and what the 
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schools’ role is. What are desirable 
home-school realtionships? There are 
still some schools that appear to act on 
a sort of assembly line theory; that is, if 
homes will deliver the raw product to 
them, they will fashion some sort of 
finished article—with as much finish, 
that is, as the material will take, and 
then will send it on for distribution. 
Another school of thought might be 
designated as the “take your parents 
with you” school. Those who accept 
this theory think that parents should 
have the school program explained to 
them carefully, that letters or news 
notes should go out periodically to par- 
ents. They chink that the public press 
should carry articles about different as- 
pects of the school program. Any ex- 
treme change in procedures should be 
explained; that is, a shift from cursive 
to manuscript writing, or a change in 
the mathematics requirements, or the 
organization of interest clubs at school. 
To help parents understand such 
things and to secure their cooperation 
in carrying them out, schools use a va- 
riety of devices—room meetings of 
parents, parent’s nights at school, a pub- 
lic relations department, and a school 
newspaper. It is hoped that such under- 
standing and support will help to reduce 
the amount of criticism from parents or 


the public generally, to prevent the de- 
velopment of opposition groups, and to 
create, in general, a favorable commu- 
nity feeling within which modern pro- 
grams can develop and to insure ade- 
quate financial support. 

There is, of course, another and 
chronologically later concept of par- 
ent-school relationships. Simply stated, 
it is that homes and schools together 
with other community agencies make a 
team to plan cooperatively and to carry 
out the plan, each in the way appropri- 
ate to his resources and abilities. In 
schools which operate on this theory, 
parents share with teachers and adminis- 
trators in curriculum discussions; in 
planning the school calendar; in making 
the school budget; in providing learning 
opportunities greater than those the 
school can provide by itself—in music, 
dramatics, clubs, crafts, hobbies, excur- 
sions, and celebrations; in revising ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures 
bearing on the health and welfare of 
children. This kind of team ‘relationship 
invalidates many of the better-known 
public relations techniques of selling an 
idea and convincing the crowd. It’s 
probably a much harder theory to live 
by, but it has the sound advantage of 
appropriateness to the job we feos as a 
profession. 
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Social Learning Begins at Home—— 


ELIZABETH H. BRADY 


The influence of the family in determining children’s social behavior 
is frequently ignored by the schools in planning programs of social edu- 
cation. In this article, Elizabeth H. Brady, field consultant and staff 
member of the Center for Intergroup Education, University of Chi- 
cago, from whose files illustrations were drawn, discusses the relation- 
ship between family background and children’s social behavior in 


school. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR includes all that 
children do in relation to other people. 
Children are learning their social be- 
haviors all the time, each child differ- 
ently in some respects from others. By 
the time children enter school they de- 
veloped some patterns of behaving to- 
ward others and toward social situations. 
Consider the children below: 


@ Sally is very polite and well behaved. 
She is afraid to get dirty at finger painting 
or at “housecleaning time,” so she hangs 
back and refuses to paint or clean. She 
reads fast and writes well, but she doesn’t 
know how to play the games the other 
second graders play. Sally often comes to 
adults for help. She tells the other children 
at her party, “My mother will help you 
open your ice-cream cup,” though the 
others are taking care of themselves. Sally 
is what many adults call “a very good little 
girl,” but she doesn’t get along too well 
with other seven-year-olds. 

@ The first grade teachers in the Lincoln 
school complain that first graders come to 
them without ever having learned “the 
simplest things.” These children don’t 
know how to hang up their wraps; 
they haven’t habits of washing hands, say- 
ing “please,” and “yes, ma’am”; they have 
difficulty sitting quietly in their seats. A 
few don’t even know how to use the bath- 
room. Whereas other first grade teachers 
in the city take it for granted that their 
pupils w ili know these things, the teachers 
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at Lincoln say they must concentrate on 
these behaviors before they begin teaching 
“first grade skills.” 

@ Carl, a sixth grader, is uncommunica- 
tive. He doesn’t talk during class discus- 
sions nor enter into games on the play- 
ground. He sits for long periods by the 
window. He has told his teacher that he 
likes most to walk alone outside. No mat- 
ter what is going on, Carl doesn’t take part. 
His parents are divorced and he rarely sees 
his father. His mother tried to commit 
suicide after the divorce. Now she threat- 
ens to leave Carl and his sisters. Carl thinks 
a lot about the things that are happening at 
home. 

@ Arthur is in high school. When a story 
is read he laughs at one character’s diff- 
culties and says, “He’s stupid.” Asked to 
explain, “Because he isn’t English or Irish.” 
Pressed on this point, Arthur remarks that 
other Europeans are “pretty dumb. They 
must be or they wouldn’t have stayed in 
such bad conditions and alw ays had wars.” 


The School in Society 


Each of these children meets and 
manages social situations and problems 
in a different way. The family is one of 
the several groups in which each has ac- 
quired social learnings. 

In a society more homogeneous than 
ours, it would be easier for schools to 
identify and comprehend the influence 
of families on social behavior. But ours 
is a society of many groups. We know 
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that people learn the culture pattern of 
their group : and that each of the multiple 
groups in our society has some peculiar 
cultural characteristics. Social anthro- 
pologists and sociologists report that the 
majority of teachers come from middle- 
class families and embody the beliefs, 

values, habits, and concepts of the mid- 
dle class, while the majority of chil- 
dren—two-thirds or more—come from 
families whose backgrounds differ from 
the teachers’ because of socio-economic, 
ethnic, and racial factors. This means 
that teachers cannot accurately predict 
from their own experience w hat children 
have learned. Since each of us tends to 
accept his group pattern as right, teach- 
ers are more apt to criticize children’s 
social behaviors and consider them bad 
than to recognize them as behaviors 
learned in a context unfamiliar to teach- 
ers. 

Families have had a hand in deter- 
mining social behaviors long before the 
child reaches school, but schools fre- 
quently fail to find out what the child’s 
previous socializing experiences have 
been. Families influence social behavior 
by what they teach, directly and indi- 
rectly, consciously and unconsciously: 
Arthur may have heard remarks about 
Central Europeans at home; Sally may 
have been rewarded more for good 
grades than for doing things for her- 
self. Therefore, schools need to know 
what children have learned in their fami- 
lies. 

Families also influence social behavior 
by what they fail to teach: the Lincoln 
first graders are ill equipped to meet the 
school’s expectations because they have 
not been taught certain behaviors at 
home: Arthur has learned to relate 
stupidity to nationality, but he has not 
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learned that many factors determine 
what happens to people. Schools must 
therefore identify the limitations homes 
have set. Events in the family and feel- 
ings and interpretations of these events 
which the child makes influence his so- 
cial behavior outside the family: Carl 
thinks about his family situation when 
he might be entering into school activi- 
ties. Schools need to be aware of what 
is happening to children in their homes. 


Children Learn from Families 


It is rather easy for teachers to dis- 
cover whether children have acquired 
or failed to acquire a certain set of man- 
ners and skills. Because they can see 
these obvious behaviors they may miss 
more subtle social learsings which af- 
fect behavior. 

Children learn ways to express feel- 
ings—how to show anger, friendliness, 
or - sadness. They learn from imitating a 
parent, or from the punishment or ap- 
proval a parent gives them. They learn a 
set of values—what is good or bad, im- 
portant or unimportant, and meanings 
for words like “good,” “bad,” “coop- 
erative.” One child learns that to be 
good is to get high grades so parents can 
be proud; another learns that to be good 
means to keep quiet and not bother any- 
one at home. One child learns that you 
should be polite to others and conform 
to their wishes; another, that you 
shouldn’t let anyone get ahead of you. 

Children learn w ays of relating them- 
selves to others; how to get what they 
want by wheedling or by doing it them- 
selves; how to play with other children; 
and how to speak to adults. They ac- 
quire concepts and feelings by which 
they pattern their behavior in social sit- 
uations. Some of these concepts are 
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about themselves—“‘I can do it,” or “It’s 
too hard for me; I’d never be able to.” 
Some have to do with their picture of 
their community and _ society: “The 
people who live west of Prairie are 
dumb and you shouldn’t go around with 
them,” and “The swells run ev erything 
at the high school. They don’t want 
you in their clubs and you'd be smart 
not to try to get in.’ > Some have to do 
with their attitudes toward school: 
“You have to do well so you can go 
East to college like your brother,’ ” ond 
“Nobody in that school knows any- 
thing that’s important. They’d never 
give a kid from our neighborhood : 
break or a good grade anyway.” Not 
all of these things are learned ‘directly 
in families, though some are. 


Families Limit Social Learnings 


Just as every family setting fosters 
social learning, so every family setting 
inevitably limits social learning. It limits, 
obviously, by what it fails to teach. 
Frequently teachers comment, “But that 
is something the home should teach!” 
Usually this comment refers to some- 
thing teachers, because of their own 
backgrounds, set store by—how to be 
polite, to keep clean, to speak “prop- 
erly,” to hold certain values. Yet par- 
ticular homes are quite unable to teach 
those behaviors which are part of neither 
the pattern of living nor the values of 
that home. Intense awareness of these 
omissions may blind teachers to the so- 
cial behaviors children have learned, 
such as independence in taking care of 
themselves, knowledge of many places 
in a community and how to behave 
there—how to behave, not in the sense 
of politeness, but to handle the business 
connected with that place, such as shop- 
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ping at the grocery, using the com- 
munity center, holding a job. 

On the other hae gaps in social 
learning are less obvious to teachers 
when children have mastered the be- 
haviors teachers value. Not every second 
grade teacher will be as concerned as 
Sally’s was over her failure to get along 
with other children and her lack of initi- 
ative in non-academic areas, which 
showed limitations in social learning. 

All homes are limited in another sense. 
By transmitting a particular pattern, 
homes tend to exclude, even to devalue, 
other patterns. If Arthur’s family has 
encouraged and rewarded initiative in 
making money, in getting ahead, in 
achieving social status, Arthur is apt to 
think there is something wrong with 
people who do not do these things. Chil- 
aren who learn their own pattern of 
family life may think there is something 
odd about families who are different: 
where there are many children, where 
the mother works, or where more time 
is spent on having fun than on getting 
ahead. They may act toward ‘people 
from such families as though there were 
something wrong with them. Schools 
need to identify these limitations, but it 
is not always easy for them to do so. 

A junior high school teacher was re- 
porting to a curriculum committee the 
content of students’ papers which told 
about their families. She concluded her 
summary, “It’s apparent that these chil- 
dren alre -ady have a very good view of 
family life. T decided after reading these 
that we just don’t need to read stories 
about families, because they already 
have a very good attitude about what 
families should be like.” The purpose of 
her analysis was to identify the students’ 
present concepts of family life and to 
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infer from these what extensions of con- 
cepts about the nature of families should 
The children’s accounts 


be provided. 
own view of 


matched the teacher’s 
proper family life, and she was unable, 
without further study, to see the neces- 
sity of any extension or revision of their 
concepts and attitudes, although the 
families they pictyred showed a narrow 
view indeed. There was equal congru- 
ence in regard to other matters between 
the concepts and attitudes of these stu- 
dents and those of their teacher, so it 
was difficult for her to spot where their 
social learning was deficient for life in 
a society of many social patterns. 
Although families are not 
equipped to provide the social learnings 
children need to get along with others 
in a highly diverse society, public 
schools are. With a variety of experi- 
ences represented among the children 
who attend, and freedom to create sit- 
uations which can increase the range of 
social learnings, schools can supplement 
what homes teach and help free children 
from the limitations of a particular fam- 
ily or cultural group. But first, schools 
need to know which limitations exist. 


well 


Children Carry Concerns with Them 


A child is not one person at home and 
another at school. He does not slough 
off when he enters school what has hap- 
pened to him at home, but carries with 
him concerns and interests and feelings 
about events in his family. Thus hap- 
penings in family life, as well as what is 
taught there, affect children’s social be- 
havior. 

Many children are quite successful at 
burying or skillfully concealing their 

family aad personal concerns while they 
are at school. Often they are forced to 
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do so, inasmuch as no time or attention 
is allotted for consideration of life out- 
side the school. Many children are not 
so successful. The events at home pre- 
occupy their thought and energies and 
distract them from the situation at hand. 

Children carry to school anxieties de- 
rived in the family context. They hear 
about parents’ worries at home—about 
rent or housing or jobs or health—and 
they absorb them. A child writes, “At 
home I have worries. My mother and 
father are both different from each other 
and are going to separate and I love 
them both, but I don’t know which one 
to go with when they separate.” A 
child busy trying to solve a problem 
like this may handle school situations 
with difficulty. The urgency of dealing 
with present emergencies at home is fre- 
quently far greater than the urgency of 
school tasks. 

Pressures of expectations also carry 
over. “I want my parents to be proud 
of me. I don’t think I am capable of 
coming up to their expectations,” writes 
a ninth grader. Lack of awareness of 
such pressures may lead teachers to in- 
crease the amount of school work, on 
the assumption that “these children 
haven't enough to keep them busy.” 
Disagreements are upsetting: “Relatives 
try to interfere with problems which 
are no concern to them. My family 
argues over my education. My parents 
think I would be better off if I quit 
school and went to work. I disagree. 
But I don’t know what I should do.” 

It is not only anxieties, problems, and 
worries which occupy children; they 
think of happy things too, of course. 
Schools may be unready to deal with the 
former; they may think that the latter do 
not “belong in school.” Many teachers 
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find it impossible to imagine the prob- 
lems, tensions in relationships, worries, 
and fears which students, even very 
young children, are forced to deal with. 
We therefore fail to provide for them, 
or, fearful of not handling them ade- 
quately, the school rules out considera- 
tion of these problems as “too personal 
for school” and at the same time dis- 
counts their effects. 

Not only are children preoccupied 
with out-of-school events but children 
form, in relation to those events, con- 
cepts of their own adequacy to deal 
with any problems. Children who have 
been blamed or who blame themselves 
for the ways problems or conflicts at 
home turned out are handicapped by 
their own doubts and fears when they 
tackle new problems at school. Chil- 
dren who have gained confidence in 
their own ability to get along with peo- 
ple will attempt new associations with 
assurance. The actual abilities of chil- 
dren have less to do with their be- 
havior than their feelings about their 
own. abilities. 


Because it is time consuming to keep 
track of these aspects of children’s lives, 
we often neglect to find out what chil- 
dren’s “outside” lives are like, what they 
are experiencing there, how many and 
how difficult are the tasks they face. 
Nevertheless, it is worthwhile to allow 
for the informal chats, papers written 
about feelings and personal concerns, 
the opportunity to talk about things that 
happen to people even at the expense of 
other aspects of the program. By these 
means teachers obtain glimpses of those 
areas of living which affect social be- 
havior and social learning in school. 
When such inquiry is neglected, the so- 
cial learnings the school attempts to pro- 
vide often badly miss fire. 

At present we know that children 
have learned social behavior, but not 
precisely what they have learned. We 
know their lives are complicated by 
many events and concerns, but not 
which ones and how. Each teacher must 
try to find answers to these questions as 
she plans learning experiences for her 
students. 
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Survey Their Schools 








VAN MILLER 


Van Miller, associate professor of education, University of Illinois, de- 
scribes four participatory school surveys recently completed in the 
state of Illinois with the assistance of the College of Education. A par- 
ticipatory survey, writes Mr. Miller, is one in which primary responsi- 
bility lies with the local participants—professional and lay—and outside 
consultants are responsible for giving expert help. 


A PARTICIPATORY SURVEY is 
generally considered one in which lo- 
cal citizens and staff members play an 
important role. Actually there is no real 
division into “participatory” and “non- 
participatory” surveys; surveys vary all 
the way from having virtually no out- 
side help to having outsiders do the 
complete survey. WN dividing point 
might be established between surv eys 
in which local people assist outsiders 
who have been charged with responsi- 
bility for the survey and surveys in 
which the outsiders help local partici- 
pants who have real responsibility for 
the survey. The real test lies in the ques- 
tion of who has the responsibility. 
When the responsibility rests pri- 
marily on the outsiders, the survey re- 
port becomes the primary objective. 
When outsiders have written such pro- 
fessional diagnosis and prescription, the 
local staff must determine how much is 
acceptable and how to “sell” that por- 
tion to the local community. When pri- 
mary responsibility rests with local par- 
ticipants, the report is incidental and is 
but one of the intra-community means 
of communication. The determination 
of how much and how fast to “buy” is 
accomplished as the survey is conducted. 
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We Chose the “Local” Plan 


With interest in this latter thesis, de- 
velopmental w ork in participatory sur- 
veys was undertaken by staff members 
of the College of E ducation, University 
of Illinois, replacing in increasingly 
larger degree the “expert” surveys for- 
merly conducted. Through such partici- 
patory surveys it was expected that: 

@ ina meaningful setting, maximum fact- 
ual information about local schools would 
be distributed to a maximum number of 
citizens 

@ participation would develop interest 
and support for a desirable program and 
adequate staff and building facilities 

@ sound proposals for the school program 
would be made on the basis of facts and 
professional opinions balanced by the most 
realistic approach possible to public senti- 
ment 

@ a procedure of working together con- 
tinuously to solve local community prob- 
lems might be developed. 


At present, four such participatory 
surveys have been completed and re- 
ports are available in the Illinois com- 
munities of Danville, Charleston, Ur- 
bana, and Moweaqua. Three similar sur- 
veys are currently under way in Wa- 
bash County Community Unit School 
(Mount Carmel), Normal, and Geneseo. 
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Some of these surveys were oriented 
specifically to school building needs, 
whereas others were general selena sur- 
veys. The first of ice to be under- 
taken was the one at Danville, which 
the writer helped organize. 

The College of Education staff, 
through its Bureau of Research and 
Service, agreed to provide technical as- 
sistance and consultative service when 
called upon. It designed the tentative or- 
ganization of the survey, provided tech- 
niques of study and evaluation, and as- 
sisted in compilation of the final report. 
The Board of Education at Danville au- 
thorized the survey, appropriated funds 
for conducting it, and approved a ten- 
tative plan of organization. 


A Hand-Picked Committee 


A central survey committee of eight 
—seven citizens with no official connec- 
tion with the schools and the superin- 
tendent of schools—was appointed by 
the Board of Education. While an at- 
tempt was made to pick representative 
citizens, the selections were actually 
based on what individuals could do 
rather than on what they represented. 
The tentative organization for the sur- 
vey was turned over to this committee 
and funds were made available for its 
work. It was given the responsibility 
for informing the public about the sur- 
vey; settling problems of policy and 
procedure; appointment of other com- 
mittees and authorization for such com- 
mittees to appoint sub-committees and 
request technical help as needed; coordi- 
nation and timing of all committee 
work; receiving, editing, synthesizing, 
and releasing reports; and making final 
recommendations to the Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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Study committees were established on 
population, buildings, program, and fi- 
nance, and a panel of students was or- 
ganized as an adjunct to the program 
committee. Members of the central sur- 
vey committee served as chairmen of 
the study committees. Other study com- 
mittee members were drawn from in- 
terested and able citizens, including 
teachers and pupils. For ready access to 
pertinent information and_ relationship 
to the present program, at least one 
member of the Board of Education and 
one member of the local professional 
staff were appointed to each study com- 
mittee. 

The population committee was 
concerned with determining for the 
years to come the number and location 
of pupils for whom physical facilities 
would be needed. They had _profes- 
sional advice on the various ways in 
which needed information could be col- 
lected and had technical assistance with 
the necessary statistical procedures for 
estimating. They made wide use of 
building principals, teachers, pupils, and 
PTA members in the collection of data. 


The building committee was con- 
cerned with scoring the present facilities 
for adequacy and flexibility, and for de- 
termining priority for alteration and ex- 
pansion of plant facilities including pro- 
posals for new buildings. Sub-commit- 
tees were established in each attendance 
unit, and a special school for the hun- 
dred people this involved was held in 
which the outside specialist gave: in- 
struction in the scoring of school fa- 
cilities. All were 
scored by the specialist and by the local 
committees, making available two sets 


existing buildings 
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of scores for use by the building com- 
mittee. 

By having citizens from all areas of 
the school district participate in a com- 
mon appraisal of the total school plant, 
there was hope that more Danville citi- 
zens would come to consider each 
school building as part of an entire 
physical plant for all Danville youth 
rather than as a separate and relatively 
independent school whose interests 
might be pushed even at the expense of 
other school units. In the Wabash 
County Survey many individuals are 
being ‘asked to help in the scoring of 
other buildings in addition to dude re- 
spective attendance units as a means of 
promoting district-wide viewpoint. 


The program committee in Dan- 
ville considered desirable program de- 
velopments and their relationship to the 
need for physical facilities. Sub-com- 
mittees were established as interest was 
expressed in such areas as kindergartens, 
recreation, vocational education, adult 
education, arts, and fundamental sub- 
jects. In preparing the final report, an 
eleventh-hour attempt was made to in- 
clude program areas not covered by 
earlier appointment of committees. In 
the Wabash County Survey an attempt 
was made to start with comprehensive 
coverage by organizing program study 
groups eile ona divi ision of program 
organized according to age levels. At 
the time of organization it was planned 
that these sub-committees would even- 
tually reorganize in terms of educa- 
tional objectiv es. 

In the Danville survey it was recog- 
nized that various studies and discussions 
touched off by consideration of desir- 
able program changes could be virtually 
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unending. It was anticipated that the 
work of the committee would continu- 
ously involve more and more people 
and thus serve to activate community- 
wide participation in program dev elop- 
ment. It was also anticipated that the 
program committee would be compelled 
to draw tentative conclusions rather 
than to hold up the work of other com- 
mittees in the compilation of the final 
report. The help of the youth panel 
was considered especially valuable to 
the program committee. 


The finance committee was con- 
cerned with determining the fiscal abil- 
ity of Danville, its willingness to sup- 
port a building program, and the proper 
timing of various steps of the program. 
This committee included among its 
members the mayor of the city, a rep- 


resentative of tax-objector groups, and 


a certified pufblic accountant. It was 
thus hoped to give consideration to the 
relationship of school costs to other 
costs of local government, to the ade- 
quacy of assessment and of tax-collec- 
tion procedures, and to thinking through 
the real issues of tax objection early in 
the study-committee stage rather than 
at the turbulent level of election cam- 
paigning. 


The central survey committee met 
regularly. Their final report and rec- 
commune were printed by the 
Board of Education for distribution in 
the community. It is interesting to note 
that two members of the central survey 
committee developed sufficient interest 
in the schools to consent to run for 
school board membership. Their elec- 
tion by substantial majorities indicates 
the approval of participatory procedures 
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by the local citizens and their confidence 
in individuals so intimately acquainted 
with the facts and opinions relevant to 
the school program. One survey staff 
member observed that few school 
board members have ever had such ef- 
fective pre-service training! 


The Three That Followed 


In the surveys at Charleston, Urbana, 
and Moweaqua, three central commit- 
tees were established—a citizens’ com- 
mittee, a staff committee, and a student 
committee—the latter two being elected 
by their respective groups. In opera- 
tion, the citizens’ committee appointed 
by the board acted as the executive com- 
mittee for the survey. Organization of 
the other two committees provided 
regular opportunities for representative 
staff members and students to discuss 
survey procedures and findings. It also 
made more readily available to the va- 
rious study committees the assistance of 
staff members and students. 


Communication Problems Solved 


Even with the wide-spread participa- 
tion prov ided in these surveys, many of 
the participants knew only ‘the specific 
portion of the survey on which they 
worked, and other citizens knew less 
about the total project. Participants may 
have had some pride in their own con- 
tribution, but the whole citizenry did 
not possess the entire survey except as 
it was finally given them in the report 
of the central committee. Hence, in 
Danville, Charleston, and Urbana there 
has remained a real problem of distribu- 
tion, once the survey report was ready. 

Copies of the reports were made 
available to various community organi- 

zations and their leaders. Copies were 
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placed in public places. They were cir- 
culated through PTA homeroom moth- 
ers to parents of pupils. Members of 
the central committee and other indi- 


viduals have been available to PTA 
chapters and community organizations 
for discussions of the report. Profes- 
sional staff meetings have been devoted 
to studying the reports. In all three cities 
newspapers ran a popularized version of 
the survey as a series of feature articles. 


The Survey’s Final Stage 


A prior problem encountered was the 
question of who should write the re- 
port. It has seemed easier, generally, for 
the professional staff from the Univer- 
sity to talk through the survey with the 
local people and then to write the re- 
port for them. For the most part in 
Danville the survey was talked through 
with the local people and then written 
by various local people in an attempt to 
keep i it in the language and style of Dan- 
ville citizens, to w hom it is addressed. 

In the Wabash County Survey an at- 
tempt is being made to overcome the 
first of these ddicabiies. It is hoped that 
all of the people in the county can be 
kept informed on the survey through- 
out its development so there will be no 
need for a further period of educating 
the community on its own findings after 
they have been finally put together. 

Among the special committees estab- 
lished by the central survey committee 
is one on public relations. This com- 
mittee plans to release news stories, run 
a speakers bureau for community 
groups, and hold open meetings to tell 
at the outset how the survey originated, 
who the committee members are, how 
they were chosen, how they plan to 
Ww ork, and why. As the results of the 
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population study and the ratings of 
buildings become available, they will be 
released. Findings of other committees 
will be reported through these channels 
as they are available. Recommendations 
will be routed through the Board 
of Education for release at the conclu- 
sion of the survey. It is possible that 
much of the material produced in this 
way can be used as text in the final re- 


port. 


Putting the Survey to Work 


Putting participatory survey recom- 
mendations into the form of action pro- 
posals for adoption and execution pre- 
sents another difficulty. Some classifica- 
tion of items for immediate action and 
for further consideration and develop- 
ment should be made. The participatory 
procedure should eliminate the need for 
long promotion campaigns propagandiz- 
ing in favor of survey recommendations. 
If ‘the community has really been in on 
the survey, the priority items should be 
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promptly submitted for vote. Action 
could be taken on the immediately ac- 
ceptable proposals and the rest could be 
continued for further study and plan- 
ning. 

At the initial organization meeting of 
such central survey committees the citi- 
zens generally express a feeling of the 
importance of the job and the inade- 
quacy of the committee members. Such 
feeling of inadequacy can be helpful as 
the motivation for seeking additional 
help from more and more people in the 
community, thus expanding the fellow- 
ship of participation. In this very issue 
of adequacy of such people lies a real 
test for democracy. If local people are 
not able to consider local school prob- 
lems realistically and to arrive at deci- 
sions about them, there is no occasion to 
criticize mounting bureaucracy in cen- 
tral government. If local people will not 
and cannot make these decisions, we 
need more bureaucrats to make the de- 
cisions for them. 








EDGAR FULLER 


Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, Washington, D.C., writes on the role of the school 
within the community and public relations techniques which can be 
employed in keeping the community informed and cooperative. Mr. 
Fuller worked extensively with lay groups while he was State Commis- 
sioner of Education in New Hampshire, 1946-48. 


DO TEACHERS and others connected 
with the schools have uppermost in 
mind at all times the welfare of their 
pupils in every way attendance at school 
can affect these pupils? If this attitude 
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does not prevail, parents and the general 
public will soon sense its absence, and 
any public approval gained by skilled 
professional techniques in public rela- 
tionships is likely to be transitory. 
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An attitude which makes all the needs 
of the pupil concerns of the teacher, 
although prerequisite to lasting school- 
community harmony, is not enough to 
insure it. In addition, what the teacher 
regards as appropriate to meet the needs 
of the pupil must be reasonably sound 
from the viewpoint of the parents and 
must not conflict substantially with the 
mores of the social group to which the 
parents belong. 


The Place of the School 


This is not to contend that the school 
itself must meet every need of the pupil 
through its own program. The teacher 
shares responsibility with the home, the 
church, and public and private com- 
munity organizations such as those con- 
cerned with health, recreation, and eco- 
nomic security. The role of the school 
is to advance the total welfare of the 
child by performing well the functions 
of the school, while refraining from 
creating or contributing to serious con- 
flicts between the child and other im- 
portant social groups to which he be- 
longs. 

A school program requiring a daily 
flag salute of every child commands 
support neither in a community of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses nor in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Civil liber- 
ties are involved in numerous school 
practices not defined sharply enough to 
find their way to the Supreme Court. 
The child is not free to stay away from 
school, and what he is subjected to 
while there concerns our most funda- 
mental freedoms. 


A Flexible Program Can Do It 


Good relation- 


school-community 


ship, then, must find the school essenti- 
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ally “right” from the viewpoint of the 


community. When the community 
viewpoint is seriously divided the task 
of the school is exceedingly difficult. 
A school in a hypothetical community 
with equal numbers of pupils from 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses families will have 
every practical reason to leave theologi- 
cal matters to the churches and to be 
fair in the observance of religious holi- 
days. 

Sound principles call for the same 
respect for the beliefs of each pupil 
from any of the numerous minority 
groups, with practical adjustments in 
behalf of such pupils when there are 
conflicts with the program of the 
school. Such flexibility is an eloquent 
illustration of how the school operates 
to perpetuate the most sacred freedoms 
of our democratic society. 


What Does the Layman Think? 


There is adequate opportunity for 
professional growth along the educa- 
tional frontier in schools kept close to 
the people. The more thoroughly pro- 
fessional changes are weighed in full 
view of the community before they are 
adopted, the more likely they are to be 
successful in terms of benefits to pupils. 
If new educational practices are not 
substantially acceptable to parents and 
other laymen who have participated in 
their formation and understand them, 
the total result of their adoption may 
be to injure the pupils in that com- 
munity, however successful these edu- 
cational practices may be elsewhere. 

There is also room for use of profes- 
sional public relations techniques, the 
desirable kind and amount depending 
on each local or state situation. Since 
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as a practical matter only a small pro- 
portion of the public will be able to 
participate in the formation of educa- 
tional programs and most educational 
policies, there is an obligation to keep 
the entire public informed about the 
purposes and work of the schools. All 
appropriate media of communication 
should be used. The program should 
be adapted to the needs of various 
community groups. Visits by parents 
and other citizens to the schools and 
cooperative programs with other ofh- 
cial and civic agencies illustrate valuable 
school-community relationships. School 
boards and school staffs should be es- 
pecially diligent to study the com- 
munity and to interpret the community 
to the school. The programs of the 
school should serve both individual 
pupils and the community. These prac- 
tices will hasten community acceptance 
of the contributions of the professional 
educator. 


Education for Better Living. 


Progress Is Assured 


The tempo of progress in school- 
community relationships is uneven. At 
one moment, professionals and the lay- 
men who really believe in public educa- 
tion may forge ahead in serving chil- 
dren; at ‘the next moment, there may be 
reaction, with those who believe edu- 
cation is less important eager to exploit 
its place close to the people in order to 
restrict unreasonably its services to chil- 
dren. The pendulum is never still. Edu- 
cational progress once made, however, 
if it is true progress in terms of the wel- 
fare of pupils, is seldom lost for very 
long in our country. Asa people, we be- 
lieve in education as the hope of the 
future, and we understand how our 
unique system of universal education is 
the first essential of our democratic free- 
doms. Upon such belief and understand- 
ings the future of public education 
largely depends. 





HELEN CREASY HUNTER 


Helen Creasy Hunter suggests that we look at our individual and na- 
tional shortcomings if we are to help today’s boys and girls become bet- 
ter citizens in a better world. She outlines briefly what North Carolina 
is doing to develop mentally healthy and socially adjusted children. 
Mrs. Hunter, of Charlotte, N.C., is vice president of the North Caro- 
lina Family Life Council, chairman of the state Mental Health Council, 
and immediate past president of the N. C. Congress of Parents and 


Teachers. 


WE WERE STARTLED when Dr. 
Brock Chisholm, director of the World 
Health Organization, advised us to take 
a new look at our children and at the 
way they are developing. “For,” he 
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warned, “if we are not very careful, and 
very conscientious, there is grave dan- 
ger that our children may turn out to 
be the same kind of people we are! And 
nothing could be more disastrous than 
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that.” Whereupon he invited our con- 
sideration of some of our most unfor- 
tunate and objectionable individual and 
national shortcomings. 


Creating Tomorrow’s Leaders 


This year, when the attention of those 
who are interested in child welfare is 
focused on preparations for the Mid- 
century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, it becomes in- 
creasingly obvious that many of us have 
taken Dr. Chisholm’s advice seriously 
and are not completely happy over the 
result of our observations. Not only 
have we taken a good look at our chil- 
dren but we have also attempted to look 
at ourselves and our generation objec- 
tively—and have been gravely con- 
cerned at the things we have seen. 

A consideration of the mounting ten- 
sion of modern living with its accom- 
panying increase in the percentage of 
mental breakdown, recognition of our 
ineptness in handling our own govern- 
mental concerns, our bungling relations 
with other countries, our reluctance to 
accept new patterns of thought, and our 
inability to cope with the problems of 
a jet- propelled social order have forced 
us to study our backgrounds for an 
understanding of our failures. What we 
have found makes us realize that we 
must surely plan in order that our chil- 
dren may not be hapdicapped as we are, 
that they may enter upon their adult re- 
sponsibilities well equipped to take lead- 
ership in the future. The hope lies in 
education. 


A Joint Responsibility 

The _ timeless partnership of parent 
and teacher assumes, therefore, a new 
significance and a new importance. The 
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traditional pattern of mutual helpful- 
ness should, of course, be continued. 
Teachers need to have specific knowl- 
edge of the homes and backgrounds of 
their pupils; and parents must know and 


understand the school program in 
order that they may support it and in- 
terpret it to the community, especially 
in matters of legislation and finance. 
The partnership now, however, must 
be deepened and broadened. 

Parents and teachers agree that they 
have not completely fulfilled their ob- 
ligation to the children entrusted to 
their care until they have given each 
one of them an opportunity to develop 
his ability to the fullest: mentally, 
spiritually, physically, socially, and 
emotionally. This is not a job that can 
be done by either alone; it is a joint re- 
sponsibility and a joint privilege. They 
must plan and work together for the 
utilization of all community health, wel- 
fare, recreational, and social 
resources. 

Certainly the parent’s concept of his 
own job has broadened considerably in 
the last decade. Today we recognize our 
deficiencies, and we are attempting to 
do something about them so that our 
children may profit by our efforts and 
our mistakes. This is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. 


religious, 


Mentally Healthy Children 


Of fundamental concern, it seems to 
me, is the need for recognizing the im- 
portance of the mental hygiene ap- 
proach. We are all willing to grant that 
it is impossible to expect Bobby to learn 
very much from an explanation of an 
arithmetic problem if he has remained 
awake half the night before, terrified 
after hearing his parents bemoan their 
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financial status. But how many of us 
do anything about it? How many par- 
ents, immersed in their own troubles, 
take time to wonder what effect their 
airing has on Bobby? And how many 
teachers, pressed by the need for in- 
structing forty other Bobbys, have the 
time or understanding to help one little 
boy regain his sense of security? Yet 
much can be done if the problem is at- 
tacked intelligently. 

We know that much mental illness 
has its roots in childhood, and we know 
that we can never build a better world 
with citizens who are mentally ill. It is 
of primary importance, therefore, that 
our children be mentally healthy, well 
adjusted to their environment, and 
possessed of well-rounded personalities. 
We, as parents, should be as deeply con- 
cerned with this development of stable 
personalities as we are with the actual 
subject matter of the school curriculum. 


Personality Development 
at Home and School 


It is generally recognized that the 
two factors most markedly affecting 
personality development are the home 
and the school. Home attitudes must be 
of first importance. Since we have all 
come to believe the old saying that con- 
duct is “caught” more easily than it is 
taught, we must recognize the impor- 
tance of a good example. Certainly it has 
been demonstrated that personality 
traits are not accidents but are the direct 
result of cause and effect. Consequently, 
early deviations from normal behavior 
should be recognized and the cause cor- 
rected. 

Under our present 
American children spend a large pro- 
portion of their waking hours in the 


social system 
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schoolroom. Many deviations neces- 
sarily first occur there. Since early rec- 
ognition of difficulties is essential if help 
is to be given, it would seem that all of 
our teachers as well as all of our parents 
should be at least embryo mental hy- 
gienists. How many of us are prepared 
for such responsibility? 


What One State Is Doing 


North Carolina is one of the states 
that is making some attempt to meet this 
need. Officially, the State Departments 
of Public Instruction and Health are 
operating a Mental Hygiene Division 
as part of their School-Health Coordi- 
nating Service. The Director of this di- 
vision attempts to act as a connecting 
link between the mental health re- 
sources of the state and the public 
school system. There+has also been 
established within the State Department 
of Public Instruction a Division of Spe- 
cial Education; an effort is being made 
to secure a Visiting Teacher or School 
Social Work program; and two of the 
larger cities have the services of a Fam- 
ily “Life Consultant, paid for jointly by 
federal, state, and local funds. But 
trained personnel are scarce, and money 
for this type of service is hard to wrest 
from a materialistic legislature. Official 
efforts will need a broad supporting 
base of sympathetic understanding and 
activity from the general public for 
some time to come if they are to achieve 
any notable success. 

Last year the North Carolina Con- 
gress of Parents and ‘Teachers became 
so concerned over the matter that it 
published a mental hygiene primer for 
the use of its members. Keeping in mind 
that one of the first important things in 
tackling this job was securing public in- 
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terest, even before attempting to inter- 
pret the problem, the title of the publi- 
cation, “Is Your Child Happy?” at- 
tempts to slip up on the “blind side” of 
the potential reader by appealing to a 
fundemental personal interest. Having 
asked the question, the primer proceeds 
to expand the idea that a child who is 
mentally and physically healthy is a 
happy child. The subject matter, pre- 
sented in question and answer form and 
attractively illustrated, is concerned 
with a discussion of some of the things 
that parents should expect and respect 
in the normal growth of their children, 
how to decide when a child needs men- 
tal hygiene guidance, and the place of 
the PTA in such a program. Helpful 
types of activity are outlined for both 
parent and teacher, and PTA members 
are urged to let their school administra-, 
tors know that they want teachers with 
mental hygiene training. 

The primer, prepared by a State Con- 
gress chairman, who is a parent mem- 
ber of the Board, is the second venture 
that the organization has made in this 
field. It is the companion piece to a 
school readiness publication, “School Is 
Fun for Boys and Girls,” brought out 
some months previously and prepared 
by another State Congress chairman 
who is a teacher member on the Board. 
This was designed for use in connec- 
tion with pre-school clinics and_ has 
proved the inspiration for many study 
groups. It starts with the question, “Ts 
your child starting to school?” and 
seeks to point out how the parent can 
help him prepare for this exciting ex- 
perience. 

Although these publications are far 
from perfect, the effect of the use of 
the 50,000 copies already mailed from 
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the State Congress office, in response to 
direct requests, is easily discernible in 


the work of the North Carolina PTA 
and in the thinking of its members. 
Their preparation and use as joint proj- 
ects of parents and teachers have proved 
to be a step in the right direction. 


Education for Family Living 


Since we feel that the matter of 
home attitudes is of such vast impor- 
tance, much reason for encouragement 
is seen in the recent forceful expression 
of interest in family life education. To- 
day all over the country parents are 
asking for practical help with the prob- 
lems of parenthood and family living. 
There is a growing insistence that some 
plan be worked out for an effective, 
over-all program that will help parents 
with their responsibilities to the mem- 
bers of the family and will help parents, 
teachers, social workers, and related 
agencies in their job of guiding young 
persons into physical and mental ma- 
turity and into emotional, social, and 
spiritual adulthood. 

The object of such a program, of 
course, is to help boys and girls form 
more desirable personal and social habits 
of living and to help them gain a better 
understanding of the problems of fam- 
ily life—a program that will really guide 
them to the basic security necessary for 
confident living in a modern world. In 
many states some progress is being 
made, although the field has been barely 
scratched. Lay and education groups, 
working w ith social, religious, recrea- 
tional, and health agencies, are gradually 
evolving a pattern from which some 
progress may result. The basic concerns 
of the PTA make it ideally fitted to 
spearhead such a program. 
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What Can Be Done Now— 

and Later 

Experience indicates that the best re- 
sults may be obtained by dividing the 
project into two parts—one a long- 
range program of teacher training, with 
the ultimate aim of incorporating essen- 
tial materials of social and mental hy- 
giene and parenthood education into the 
school curriculum (an integrated pro- 
gram starting with the first grade); and 
the other concerned with the things 
that should be done immediately. First 
should come the establishment of more 
community study groups for parents 
and older young people, in order to give 
help with their most pressing problems. 
Then must come the establishment of 
more courses in family life in our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. These 
courses should not be confined to the 
home economics departments, as is often 
the case, but should be so planned that 
boys as well as girls can profit by the 
instruction without damage to the mas- 
culine ego. 

By learning to live in harmony with 
our families, we learn to live with peo- 


ple in the larger community and in the 
world. At present, the development of 
the program is handicapped by a short- 
age of trained workers; but this diffi- 
culty should only serve to show us the 
need for establishing more training cen- 
ters and make us redouble our efforts, 
since a beginning must be made. Fam- 
ily life education, superimposed on a 
sound basic education program which 
should include practical courses in gov- 
ernment administration, might well turn 
our politicians of twenty years from 
now into real statesmen. 

American boys and girls in the next 
generation, as never before, should take 
the leadership in the formation of inter- 
national policy. If we can help them 
now to a full development of their ca- 
pabilities, if we can help them develop 
the strength, the wisdom, the courage, 
and the compassion that we wish for 
them, it is possible that they may really 
create that better world of which we 
dream. But if we hope to do it for our 
children we must start with ourselves, 
and we should get busy at once. It’s a 
big job, and there i is little time. 





AL Rural Community Goes to. fehool— 


CARL F. BROWN 


Carl F. Brown, College of Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, reports some of the ways in which teachers and parents in a con- 
solidated rural school share common responsibilities for the welfare of 


their children. 


FIVE YEARS AGO a new principal 
came to the consolidated rural school 
which enrolls 631 pupils from the kin- 
dergarten through the twelfth grade. 
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Some of the children live in the small 
community in which the school is lo- 
cated, but most of the children come on 
school busses from their rural homes. 
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The principal had developed a_phi- 
losophy which made it an important 
part of his planning to bring the school 
and the parents into a close association 
for the betterment of the school and the 
community. He found a teaching staft 
which welcomed the leadership he was 
prepared to give. Together they began 
to evaluate their school program with 
the needs of the community in mind, and 
to investigate the areas in which the 
school could make a better contribution 
to the people it served. The growth has 
been gradual. The community now takes 
considerable pride in the fact that the 
parents and teachers have learned to 
work together for a better place in 
which children can grow up and in a 
better school in which the children 
learn the things the community feels 
they should know. This report of some 
of the w ays in which teachers and par- 
ents share their common responsibilities 
indicates how the program has been car- 
ried forward. 


School-Community Health 


Health in this community is menaced 
by the large incidence of hookworm. 
The teachers felt that the entire com- 
munity should study the health prob- 
lems and take effective measures for the 
improvement of health. The aid of the 
community leaders and of agencies al- 
ready in existence was solicited and the 
result was the establishment of a Health 
Council. Represented on the Council 
are the Woman’s Club, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the local civic club, 
the County Health Department, the 
teachers, the visiting teacher, the sec- 
ondary teachers, and students elected 
from grades nine through twelve. The 
school faculty has worked with the 
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Health Council in outlining the chief 
objectives for each year for the im- 
provement of health. Much attention 
has been directed to the methods of 
preventing the spread of hookworm in- 
fection and for the effective treatment 
of those already infected. Considerable 
improvement has been noted, though 
much remains to be done. Other health 
areas which have been emphasized are 
the giving of necessary immunizations 
and booster shots, making hemoglobin 
tests, making dental examinations and 
corrections, making audiometer tests, 
and giving tests for malaria. 

The teaching of health is no longer 
a purely academic matter. It has taken 
on a practical significance because of 
the emphasis given to it by the parents 
of the children and by the entire com- 
munity. Local resource persons have 
been brought i into the classrooms to aid 
in the study of health. The physical edu- 
cation department has secured the co- 
operation of the local physician and the 
County Health Department in giving 
a complete physical examination to each 
child each school year. 

A need was felt for a health clinic 
building and the students of the high 
school renovated an old store building 
with materials furnished by the com- 
munity. Their work was supervised by 
the teachers of agriculture. Thus, the 
health needs of the community are be- 
ing attacked, and the health and indus- 
trial arts areas of the school curriculum 
are taking on a practical aspect. 


Recreation Program 


There was a realization that the com- 
munity offered little in the way of 
wholesome recreation for the children, 
youth, and adults. A Recreation Council 
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was formed to study this problem. Rep- 
resented on the Council are persons 
elected from each local church, each 
local club, the County Recreation Unit, 
the teachers, and one student from each 
of grades ten, eleven, and twelve. The 
work of this Council has resulted in the 
establishment of a community fun night 
held at the school each Friday night. 
Leadership from the community onl 
the teaching staff has assured a planned 
program including fun for all ages. The 
industrial arts shop and the vocational 
agriculture shops are open to adults and 
young people. The athletic equipment 
and facilities are made available for ath- 
letic events. The high school girls, under 
the direction of the teacher of home 
economics, operate a nursery for the 
small children of parents who partici- 
pate in this program and the other 
meetings scheduled at the school. 

Two teachers are employed by the 
Recreation Council to direct a planned 
program for the summer months. The 
school shops are open to young people 
and adults. The library, which is al- 
Ways open to the community, is avail- 
able for a reading period; and there is a 
playground schedule during which the 
athletic equipment of the school is used. 
Swimming is taught for six weeks, and 
driver education is taught to those who 
qualify. 

Some parents come to the school dur- 
ing the club periods and sponsor clubs 
dealing with dramatics and speech, hob- 
bies, and other areas in which they are 
competent. | 

This cooperation between the school 
and the community led a seventh grade 
to center its study for a period on 

“Knowing Your Community.” Local re- 
sources were used and the children 
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either visited or were visited by rep- 
resentatives of the major activities of 
the area. 


Reporting Student Progress 


Dissatisfaction was expressed over the 
methods used by the school in evaluat- 
ing student progress and in reporting 
that progress to the parents. The room 
parents, in their regular meetings, dis- 
cussed this problem and small commit- 
tees were appointed to make a further 
study. This study resulted in the forma- 
tion of a School Committee on Reports 
composed of teachers, one parent from 
each room, and students from the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Report forms from many sections of 
the country were gathered and studied. 
Recommendations were made for the 
improvement of the report forms then 
in use, and the changes were put into 
effect. After the first report to parents 
using the new forms was made, a pub- 
lic meeting was conducted by the 
Woman’s Club to evaluate the new 
forms. The suggestions for the improve- 
ment of these forms were gladly ac- 
cepted by the School Committee on Re- 
ports which is anxious to make the re- 
ports to parents more meaningful. 

A discussion in the senior class on 
how these changes took place led them 
to undertake a study of “How Changes 
Are Made in America.” 


School Lunchroom Program 


A very effective lunchroom program 
is operated by the school. Planning is 
done by the Lunchroom Committee 
composed of representatives of the lo- 
cal clubs, the PTA, and the lunchroom 
committee of the Student Council. 
Their work is closely related to the ef- 
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forts to improve health in the com- 
munity. The boys studying vocational 
agriculture grow vegetables for use in 
the school ‘lunchroom. Surpluses are 
prepared and canned by the school can- 
nery under the guidance of the voca- 
tional agriculture and the home eco- 
nomics departments. Surpluses from the 
community which cannot find a ready 
market are donated to the school, and 
parents assist in the canning of such sur- 
pluses of meats and vegetables for use 
in the lunchroom. 


Adult Programs 


This rural school believes that the 
community should participate in the 
planning of all of the activities under 
the direction of the school, but it also 
believes that the school should serve the 
community. Some of this service is in- 
direct, as shown in the discussion above, 
and some of it is a direct service to the 
adults of the area. 

A survey was made to determine the 
individuals who, for various reasons, 
failed to graduate from high school. 
For those who were close to graduation 
when it became necessary for them to 
leave school, a program has been devel- 
oped which will permit them to gain 
enough credit for graduation. Much of 
this work is of a practical nature. Such 
courses include, as laboratory experi- 
ence, the work in which the individuals 
are engaged. A busy mother may take 
a course in child care, studying the basic 
materials and showing improvement in 
her own methods of child care. A per- 
son who needs ty ping ability in his work 
may take a course in typing, with his 
business becoming the laboratory ex- 
perience for his work. Courses for adults 
in home economics involve such things 
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as improvement in home decoration, 
renovation of furnishings, making of 
slip covers, and a study of foods. 

The school also offers courses for 
adults in first aid, industrial arts courses 
in repair of farm equipment, agriculture 
courses in better methods of farming 
and gardening, selection and grading of 
seeds, care of laying flock, animal hus- 
bandry and care, and disease control for 
plants and animals. The Veterans’ Vo- 
cational Program is also taught at the 
school each week. The shops, cannery, 
and other facilities of the school are 
available when needed by adults. 


Techniques of the Program 


The above description of some as- 
pects of the program in this rural school 
indicates some of the ways in which par- 
ents and teachers can work together. 
In discussing the program the principal 
stated, “We don’t do anything without 
the parents.” The organization of com- 
munity councils in the areas of health 
and recreation was one way of bringing 
about the cooperation desired. Another 
was to get the aid of parents in the study 
and solution of school problems such as 
in the revision of reports of pupil prog- 
ress. The parents, when aware of the 
needs of the school, gave freely of their 
time and means as shown by the dona- 
tion and preparation of produce for use 
in the lunchroom. The school frequently 
called upon the people and other re- 
sources of the community in the study 
of curricular areas where the parents 
could make a distinct contribution. One 
further point is that the school at- 
tempted to serve the community with 
its adult classes and the special services 
rendered by its specialists in agriculture 
and home economics. 
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The principal of the school seems to 
have furnished the leadership in getting 
the program started. He states that it 
would have been impossible without the 
cooperation of the entire teaching staff 
and the readiness for such a program in 
the community. There were agencies 
already at work within the community j 
but his leadership was used to bring 
these agencies together for a common 
purpose rather than to have each agency 
work alone for the furtherance of its 
objectives. The principal indicates that 
throughout the program an effort has 
been made to develop local leadership, 
and he feels that the work which has 
been started would continue without 
him. 

An effort is made to have definite ob- 
jectives in mind and to evaluate progress 
continually. A record of accomplish- 
ments is kept and additional needs are 


always being noted. A letter goes from 
the school to the parents and other in- 
terested people twice each month. This 
letter indicates the progress in the ac- 
complishment of the objectives ac- 
cepted at the beginning of the school 
year, solicits the better understanding 
and cooperation of the patrons of the 
school, and indicates additional needs 

There has been much evidence that 
the parents and teachers are working to- 
gether for the betterment of the school 
and the community. The program has 
resulted in the improvement of the com- 
munity, the development of a school 
curriculum which is more nearly based 
upon the needs of the children, and a 
better understanding of some of the 
processes of democracy in America. 
What has been accomplished in_ this 
community could be repeated in many 
rural areas. 





Silver Burdett 
learnin g programs 


New York 
45 E. 17th St. 


Chicago 
221 E. 20t® St. 





maintain their educational leadership because they 
are planned and written by leading educators to 
help children develop permanent power and in- 
terest in reading, spelling, 
music, and literature. 


Write for information about these programs 


Publishers of sound programs—SILVER BURDETT 


arithmetic, geography, 


San Francisco 
709 Mission St. 


Dallas 
707 Browder St. 
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Let's Talk Ft Ouer— 








The Lincoln School, 


_ ESTHER RUPRIGHT 


Battle Creek, Michigan, found the conference 


method of reporting pupil progress to parents highly successful. Esther 
Rupright, consultant in reading and testing, who was principal of Lin- 
coln School when this conference technique was instituted, outlines the 
procedures and values of parent-teacher conferences. 


ANY REAL SUCCESS in helping a 
student achieve the maximum develop- 
ment of which he is capable comes 
through an understanding of the indi- 
vidual’s growth pattern and of his per- 
sonality and adjustment problems rather 
than through an attempt to view aca- 
demic success or failure as an isolated 
area. The present controversy over the 
matter of school reports to parents is 
directly related to this awareness. If we 
are to view school achievement in light 
of the total adjustment pattern, then we 
most certainly must view pupil progress 
reports in this same light. Hence a chal- 
lenge—that of bringing to parents an 
understanding of our philosophy and 
our goals and their part in the effective- 
ness “of anything that we can hope to 
accomplish. 


Progress Has Been Gradual 


Our experimentation in Battle Creek 
with parent-teacher conferences as a 
means of reporting school progress to 
parents has been in line with this think- 
ing. We have moved slowly during the 
past three years in putting this practice 
into effect, being constantly aware of 
the fact that its success or failure would 
largely depend upon three factors: 

@ Teacher readiness—a sincere convic- 
tion that we wanted to explore the pos- 
sibilities of this method 
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« Adequate teacher preparation and 
planning—the “how” of doing the job 
@ Parent readiness—a willingness to 
try to plan and to evaluate its results 
with us. 

In the spring of 1947 we made our 
first attempts at having conferences with 
all parents at Lincoln School in Battle 
Creek. The writer was at that time prin- 
cipal of this building. Our faculty had 
engaged in many lengthy discussions 
relative to the conference method of re- 
porting, and the teachers of the early 
elementary grades had agreed that they 
wanted to try the experiment in June at 
the final report period. Teachers in the 
later elementary grades did not feel 
ready to try the plans, and it was most 
definitely agreed that it was a project 
that could be successfully carried out 
only by those who felt ready to venture 


forth. 


Unanimous Approval 


The results of this first conference 
period were so very gratifying to both 
parents and teachers that we decided to 
continue this method of reporting at 
Lincoln School on a full-year basis in 
all grades during 1947-48. A full-year 
plan, as we envisioned it, would consist 
of a conference with all parents in Oc- 
tober, another in late January or early 
February, and a summary letter to all 
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parents in June—this letter to be ac- 
companied by an assignment card for 
the ensuing year. 

As the enthusiasm for the conference 
plan spread, other building groups in 
the city also decided to try this method 
of reporting. In all cases, plans for con- 
ferences were made only as the faculty 
felt a real desire and readiness to try the 
plan, and as parent groups in the area 
also indicated their interest and their 
readiness. 


PROCEDURES AND VALUES 


Basic planning on the part of faculty 
groups has centered around these prob- 
lems: 

1. Mechanics of scheduling conferences 
. Techniques of conferencing 

3. Records of conferences 

4. Values to be obtained from the con- 
ferences. 

Actual planning in each of these areas 
depends upon many factors and would 
vary from group to group; however, 
general comments concerning each area 
might be listed briefly. 


N 


Mechanics of scheduling conferences 


1. Two school days are used for the 
conferences. Children are not in 
school during these days when par- 
ent conferences are scheduled. 

2. Schedules are arranged in such 
fashion that no parent is asked to 
make more than one trip to the 
school. The appointment time as- 
signed to each parent is given in light 
of all known facts about that par- 
ent’s activities. If possible, an appoint- 
ment is made at a time when both 
parents can come to the school. 

3. One evening period is arranged in 
order that working parents may have 
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Battle Creek (Mich.) Public Schools 


an evening appointment if that is 
more convenient. 

4. Conferences are scheduled at half- 
hour intervals: twenty minutes 
planned for the conference, and ten 
minutes for the teacher to record 
pertinent information from the con- 
ference. 


Techniques of conferencing 

In considering specific plans for 
the conferences it seemed necessary 
to plan a general framework of pro- 
cedures and techniques that could 
then be used in planning the individ- 
ual conferences. 
1. Insure privacy and absence of in- 
terruption during the conference. 
Student hosts and hostesses take care 
of parents’ arrival at the building. 
2. Plan an informal setting for the 
conference in an attractive corner 
of the room—away from the teach- 
er’s desk. 
3. Establish rapport between parents 
and teacher. Start the conference on 
a positive note, stressing the strength 
of the child. The teacher’s manner 
and attitude must convince the par- 
ent that she is sincerely interested in 
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the child and his welfare. 

4. Encourage the parents to talk— 
have them to tell their story. This 
will usually lead into a discussion of 
the child’s problems. Enlist the active 
interest of the parents and impress 
them with the idea that their coopera- 
tion is essential if the school is to do 
an effective job with their child. De- 
velop a feeling that the problems and 
solutions are mutual. “What can we 
do about them?” 

5. Initiate a discussion of problems 
of the child if the parents do not 
bring them into the discussion. This 
presentation should be honest—and 
pone made. 

. Briefly summarize the points cov- 
ee during the conference, and mu- 
tually make plans for the child’s 
progress; end the conference on a 
note of continuing cooperation. 


Records of the conference 


The planning sheet for the con- 
ference, with notes added by the 
teacher after the conference discus- 
sion, is filed in the child’s cumulative 
record folder. A carbon of the sum- 
mary letter sent to the parents at the 
close of the school year is also filed 
in this folder. 


Values of the conference 


There are many values that could 
be discussed, but space limits the list- 


ce 
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ing to a few major ones. These are: 

An opportunity for the people 
most involved with the child to eval- 
uate his progress and achievement, 
and to plan constructively for con- 
tinued progress. 

2. An opportunity to help parents 

realize the sincere interest that the 

school has in their child. 

3. An opportunity to place emphasis 

on the total growth of the child ina 

way that is not possible in any writ- 
ten report. 

4. An opportunity for teachers to 

grow in their understanding of a 

chibd through knowledge of his home 

situation and problems. 

5. An opportunity to help parents 

better understand their own child. 

* * * 

From the standpoint of good public 
relations, we feel that the conferences 
serve as a first step in bringing to the 
parents of all children: 
<A realization of the actualities of 
the school program, and the part that 
their interest and support plays in the 
program. 

@ A feeling of “being at home” in 
their child’s school. 

A closer relationship between school 
personnel and community parents is 
established as they come to know each 
other as individuals who have a com- 
mon interest and a common concern— 


the child! 
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Fostering Home-Lchool Relationsh§ 


CHESTER A. TAFT 


Teacher-parent and home-school relations are much improved through 
the conference method of reporting to parents, as shown in this article 
from Inglewood, California. Chester A. Taft, administrative assistant 
of the Inglewood schools, is the author. 


SINCE 1934 the Inglewood city schools 
have been using the parent conference 
as a part of its program of reporting to 
parents. The basic philosophy behind 
the adoption of this type of reporting is 
the acceptance of the school as one of 
the chief agents of education in a de- 
Therefore, its actions must 
be based upon democratic principles as 
a goal and as a way of life. There must 
be shared interests and participation 
among school personnel and parents in 
order that each may contribute to the 
realization of the kest interests of the 
child. The home, school, and child must 
all cooperate in this shared responsi- 
bility. 


mocracy. 
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Pre-Planning the Conference 


The plan which was adopted includes 
a conference between the parent and 
teacher during a two-weeks’ period be- 
ginning the sixth week of school. Classes 
are dismissed early in the afternoon, and 
one-half hour appointments are made 
with each parent. School is kept open 
some evenings for working parents and 
for fathers who desire to attend the con- 
ferences. Children participate in mak- 
ing these appointments by taking home 
blanks which include a proposed ap- 
pointment time. If this time is satisfac- 
tory, the parent acknowledges it and re- 
turns the blank to the teacher by the 
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child. When several children in a fam- 
ily are attending the school, the prin- 
cipal coordinates the appointments so 
that the parent may meet with the 
teachers of her children on the same 
day. 

In preparing for the conference the 
teacher is expected to consult the cumu- 
lative record folder, talk with the pupil, 
observe him in the classroom and on the 
playground, study his work, and con- 
fer with any auxiliary personnel and/or 
the principal if she feels they have in- 
formation which will assist her to under- 
stand the child better. The teacher may 
invite to the conference a member of 
the auxiliary personnel or the principal 
when she feels either one can contribute 
information which will better help to 
evaluate the child and plan for the year’s 
work. 


Conducting the Conference 


Tea is served in the entrance hall of 
the school by members of the PTA. 
Whenever possible, the teacher joins the 
parent and they have an informal chat. 
This sets a pleasant atmosphere for the 
conference and develops better rapport. 

Teachers are asked to talk to the par- 
ents in understandable language. Special 
emphasis is placed on avoiding peda- 
guese. The teacher is expected to in- 
form the parent of the status of the 
child. The child is judged in accordance 
with his own ability and aptitudes. The 
teacher does not use “marks,” nor does 
she compare him with others. She is ex- 


pected to obtain from the parent his’ 


point of view relative to the child’s 
status as well as to obtain information 
regarding playmates, his place in the 
family, amount of responsibility in the 
home, and any other factors of impor- 
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tance to complete the picture of the 
child. 

After sharing this information, the 
parent and enadindie try to reach an agree- 
ment upon the emphasis they feel im- 
portant for the child’s best growth and 
development during the year. Many 
times children are invited to participate 
in part of the conference. This depends 
upon the parents, teacher, and the ma- 
turity of the child. It is exceedingly im- 
portant for teachers to be really ready 
to accept the child as a participant. Chil- 
dren have participated effectively in 
conferences at all age levels from kin- 
dergarten through the eighth grade. 

During the conference the teacher 
has available the cumulative record 
folder, a copy of the curriculum pro- 
gram, samples of the child’s work, and 
materials with which the child is work- 
ing. She is also expected to have the en- 
vironment of the room attractive and 
representative of the kind of curriculum 
program going on in the room. 

After the conference is over, the par- 
ent takes home the original written 
agreements reached between the teacher 
and parent. A copy is placed in the 
cumulative record. folder of the child. 
At this time the parent and teacher 
agree upon the type of report to be 
made at the second reporting period. 
This may include a second conference 
or a form report. 

If the second report is a conference, 
it is held during a two-weeks’ period 
beginning the last week of February. 
The routine is the same except that in 
preparing for the conference the teacher 
studies the agreements reached between 
parent and teacher at the first confer- 
ence and attempts to evaluate the child’s 
progress in terms of these agreements. 
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Group Conferences Are Effective 

In 1948 an evaluation was made of the 
parent-reporting plan, and the follow- 
ing modifications were made. The first 
conference in the fall, instead of being 
an individual parent conference, is now 
a group conference. All of the parents 
of a class in the school are invited to at- 
tend one conference at which the goals 
of the school are explained and the ob- 
jectives for this particular group are in- 
terpreted. In addition, the teacher at- 
tempts to make the parents aware of the 
growth and developmental characteris- 
tics of the children in relation to these 
objectives. This conference is held dur- 
ing a ten-day period beginning early in 
October. The second conference of the 
modified plan is the previously explained 
individual parent conference. The third 
report may include an individual parent 
conference or a form report. 

This fall the first group conferences 
were held. Out of an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 5,200 kindergarten through 
eighth grade pupils, almost 4,000 par- 


ents attended, including over goo fa- 


thers. Last year, one or both parents of 
ninety- -eight percent of the pupils at- 
tended an individual parent conference. 

The parents of one child commented: 
“We think the conference gave us a 
good picture of the year’s plans. We can 
work better with Nancy when she needs 
help.” 

A teacher commented: “I sincerely 
believe that this procedure in reporting 
is most helpful to both parents and 
teachers.” 


We Believe ... 


Reporting to parents by the confer- 
ence method is valuable because it is a 
cooperative process, an integral part of 
teaching. It includes planning, recording, 
and evaluation of the “whole” child. It 
helps parents and teachers to understand 
the child, and builds better rapport. It 
explains that which written words never 
could. It helps the child plan, develop, 
and evaluate his sense of responsibility 
and, in many cases, brings both parents 
into the working relationship with the 

schools. 





The Association for (hildhood Education International 


invites you to attend the 
1950 Study (Conference 
April 9-14 —Asheville, N. C. 


Theme: Ustnc Wuatr*WeE Know For CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOL, THE 


Home, THE COMMUNITY 
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From a Principal's Files 








EVA W. SKINNER and EMMA A. SCHAD 


These letters tell the story of cooperation during one school year be- 
tween the parents and the school staff in a neighborhood in Baltimore 
where responsibility was shared in providing real learning experiences. 
Mrs. John W. Skinner is the parent and co-author with Emma A. Schad, 
principal of the Garrison Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


THE LETTERS—in the chronology 
of one year—represent the development 
of our school’s plan to have parents and 
teachers share with pupils in providing 
learning experiences. As can be noted 
from the letters, parents and faculty 
moved slowly at the beginning, each 
not too sure of what to give up and 
what to take on. In time the two groups 
worked more closely together, ulti- 
mately not identifying their views as 
parental or teacher comments but as 
people intensely interested in the growth 
and dev elopment of the ‘itilonn: at the 
Garrison Junior High School. 


Dear Mrs. Skinner, 

For some years we have had a group 
of teachers working as a committee on 
the improvement of community rela- 
tionships. Almost every time you pick 
up educational reading material or one 
of the regular periodicals you find some 
reference to this subject. We believe 
that most of our difficulty lies in the 
fact that we talk too much without 
actually doing something to help the 
situation. Probably one of the reasons 
we haven’t succeeded too well in mak- 
ing a bona fide job out of our com- 
munity relationships is that we have 
neglected the most important thing, 
namely , the views of the parents. 
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We should like to have you serve as 
a member of a parents’ committee that 
would act in an advisory capacity with 
our teachers’ committee. In other words, 
before we formulate our program, the 
parents’ advisory committee would dis- 
cuss the whole matter from the parents’ 
viewpoint with the teachers so that the 
plan that finally goes into effect will be 
the result of this cooperative undertak- 
ing. Working together in such a man- 
ner should lay a firmer foundation for 
any project undertaken. 

The first meeting of the committee of 
teachers and parents will be held on 
Wednesday, at eleven o’clock, before 
the opening of school this term. We 
hope that this meeting will provide the 
impetus for future activities that will 
bring about more meaningful relation- 
ships in the school community. 

We are anticipating the pleasure of 
working with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emma Schad, 
Principal 


Dear Miss Schad, 
I want to thanlke you for your con- 


gratulatory note in reference to my 
election as chairman of our parents’ 


committee. I appreciate the confidence 
placed in me, and trust that I shall be 
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worthy of it. Perhaps you wonder 
why I was hesitant in my accept- 
ance. I must confess that I turned 
the question over in my mind a 
number of times before I reached 
my decision. 

My first reaction was, “Oh! I 
can’t do it, it will take too much 
time. Besides, there are many others 
who could do it much better than 
I.” As I was trying to gather my 
points as a “conscientious objector,” 
a picture flashed through my mind 
of the children in other parts of the 


world, how they are suffering today— 


hungry, homeless, frightened. I thought, 
as Ameri ican parents surely we should be 
grateful that most of our children have 
a large measure of happiness, security, 
and opportunity. When a call comes to 
accept a bit of responsibility, we should 
be ready and willing. 

I am firmly convinced that the cor- 
nerstone upon which society is built 
must be made of three blocks—church, 
whatever our faith may be; home, 
whether it be a castle or a cottage; and 
school, whether a little red school house 
upon the hill or a large school in the 
crowded city. Unless these three blocks 
are sterling in nature, cemented firmly 
together, the better world of which we 
all dream will not be realized. 

With that thought and picture in my 
mind, I had the courage to say, “Yes, I 
am willing to help.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Eva W. Skinner 


Dear Mrs. Skinner; 

At the next meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Committee, we wish to present 
a new plan for the in-coming 7B’s, and 
before the meeting we should like to 
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have your frank reaction to our proposal. 

We believe that the present set-up of 
the junior high school could be revised 
to make a better adjustment for sixth 
grade children who, leaving the elemen- 
tary school where they have been well- 
known and understood, enter oftentimes 
a much larger organization with an en- 
tirely difderein program. In the course 
of their first year they may have to ad- 
just to as many as eleven different per- 
sonalities among their teachers. 

In the bomeroom- centered curricu- 
lumi, as we call our suggested integrated 
plan, the 7B children would stay with 
their homeroom teachers from the 
opening of school in the morning until 
ten minutes to twelve. During that time, 
they would be taught English, reading, 
civics, and geography—not as separate 
subjects, but as a part of an interrelated 
program having meaning and impor- 
tance for these children. For example, 
in the first half of the seventh grade, 
three units would be developed with the 
children, namely, “Know Your School,” 
“Know Your Community,” and “Know 
Your City.” It is our firm conviction 
that although the studies will proceed 
entirely different lines, the chil- 
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dren will learn at least the minimum sub- 
ject requirements and probably a great 
deal more. After lunch the children will 
follow the conventional schedule of 
classes in other subjects. 

Real opportunities to apply language 
skills, to develop geographic under- 
standings, and to engender better civic 
attitudes will be provided through fre- 
quent field trips taken within the school 
day at the time when a particular com- 
munity resource pertains to the work 
being studied. Perhaps most important 
of all, with children staying with the 
same teacher for three hours each day, 
there will be greater opportunity for 
child guidance and development. 

This is a very brief sketch of the 
homerooni-centered curriculum plans, 
but we hope it is sufficient for you to 
get an overview of the situation. Fur- 
ther details will be expanded at the 
meeting. 

May we have the reactions of your 
group before the large committee meet- 
ing? It will help so much when the 
program is presented for consideration 
by the entire committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emma Schad 


Dear Miss Schad, 

In answer to your recent letter I must 
say that, although the term “Home- 
room-Centered Curriculum” is new 
and rather vague to me, I feel confident 
that a program such as you have de- 
scribed has many advantages. 

I have always felt that a child leav- 
ing the small elementary school of a 
few hundred, and entering the large 
junior high school of several thousand, 
has a very difficult adjustment to make. 
He is lost and bewildered in such a 
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complex organization. I recall a state- 


ment my young daughter made the 
first week she attended junior high 
school. Although on the surface she 
tried to act very grown up, she entered 
this new experience filled with fear. 
At the end of the second day she said, 

“Mother, you know I believe you could 
drop dead in i school and no one 
would know it.” Surely a gradual ad- 
justment, ae there is greater oppor- 
tunity for children to know their teacher 
and classmates and be known by them, 
creates an atmosphere of friendliness 
and cooperation which makes for better 
teacher-pupil relationships. 

We do have one suggestion we should 
like to make before you launch this 
new program. Why not invite the 
parents of the pupils who will be en- 
rolled in these classes to attend a meet- 
ing? The basic pattern and outstanding 
characteristics of such a program with 
its many advantages can be explained 
so that everyone will fully understand 
the meaning of the term, “Homeroom- 
Centered Curriculum.” 

I am glad, too, that this parent-school 
relationship which we have initiated, 
will permit parents to offer suggestions 
that might finally become a part of the 
program. One of the things that im- 
presses me about our approach is that 
we have left things in a fluid state so 
that there might be changes as the re- 
sult of ideas proposed by parents, 
teachers, and pupils. 

There is one question in my mind 
that I should like to have cleared up. 
In this new experimental study you said 
that field trips could be made during 
school time without upsetting schedules. 
Is this necessary, in view of the fact that 
the children have many such experiences 
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with their parents? Could not the time 
in school be used to greater advantage? 
I have heard many parents make this 
same criticism. Perhaps we could reach 
a better understanding if these points 
are discussed at our meeting. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eva Skinner 


Dear Mrs. Skinner, 

Your suggestion that we consider the 
purpose and advantages of the home- 
room-centered curriculum program 
with the parents before we actually en- 
roll their children in that course is an 
excellent one. How about finding some 
way to bring the pupils into the plan- 
ning? Perhaps we can discuss this at 
our next meeting. 

We shall invite the parents of the 
prospective 7B pupils to a meeting at 
which we will formulate the first draft 
of the program. 

We think it will be wise to have that 
particular group of parents not only 
represented on the Parent-Teacher 
Committee, but we should also like to 
have a sub-committee composed en- 
tirely of these parents to help us guide 
the program. The suggestion has been 
made that a descriptive report card, 
which will give a record of the work 
accomplished by the children in the 
homeroom-centered curriculum, be de- 
veloped. Since the parents have to un- 
derstand these records in order to know 
how their children are progressing, it 
will be well to have them participate in 
the actual making of the form to be 
used. Thus they will be able to interpret 
this new type of report to the rest of 
the parents. 

The fact that you question the value 
of field trips for children in this school 
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makes me feel that we, as teachers, need 
to revise some of our thinking in this 
area. If children in this neighborhood 
take many directed trips with their par- 
ents, then our program ought to supple- 
ment, or at least be integrated with, 
parent-conducted trips, rather than re- 
place them. Wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to have parents, teachers, and pupils 
talk this over and work out a program 
that has direct application and value to 
the Garrison community? 
Sincerely yours, 
Emma Schad 


Dear Miss Schad, 

The other day we got a lot out of the 
cooperatively planned program for field 
trips. The philosophy which we formu- 
lated together has given me a new in- 
terpretation of a statement I recently 
read, ‘““Take the school more and more 
outside the classroom. Bring the outside 
world into the classroom.” 

Perhaps many other parents had the 
same false conception I had of the ex- 
cursion as a teaching technique. Most of 
us grew up thinking that the three R’s 
should occupy the entire school pro- 
gram; now we're being introduced to 
the value of the three E’s: Experiencing, 
Expressing, Exploring. 

Since you are planning for some trips 
in the near future, why not ask several 
parents from the various classes to ac- 
company the group? The teacher might 
feel the parents are infringing, but I 
really think they would be a help to 
her in- many ways. Surely several extra 
adults could help in the management of 
a group of enthusiastic teen-agers. In 
case of an emergency the parent would 
be of service, as well as explaining the 
situation to the other parents. I also be- 
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lieve the parent would develop a more 
sympathetic attitude toward the teach- 
er’s many problems. 

Children like to have their parents 
move in the school group and partici- 
pate in its activities. This meeting new 
experiences together makes life richer 
and fuller for both parent and child— 
the home and the school. Since we all 
feel it is essential there should be utmost 
cooperation between the school and 
the community, I believe greater inter- 
est in school activities will be created if 
more parents are asked to assume re- 
sponsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eva Skinner 


Dear Mrs. Skinner, 

When the teachers were discussing 
the fun and help they have had with so 
many parents sharing the excursions, 
they expressed a desire to widen the 
field for such activities. 

Parents are always welcome to attend 
any of the assemblies as spectators, but 
we should like also to have them partici- 
pate in the program. Having parents do 
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things with their children promotes the 
kind of family relationships we aim to 
develop. 

Some sort of survey should be made 
in order to discover what hidden talents 
there are among our parents, and per- 
haps they would be w illing to arrange 
for several assemblies eile year. This 
would enhance the value of the school 
programs and certainly create interest 
in them. 

We had a fine example of parent co- 
operation the other day in the science 
class which had started the study of the 
automobile. One of the children volun- 
teered the information that her father 
knew everything there was to know 
about the motor. And sure enough, he 
did. He brought a motor the next day 
and explained to the children just what 
did what. Not only has he volun- 
teered his services again, but he donated 
the engine to the school. 

Now we are looking for more ex- 
perts. There are bound to be fathers and 
mothers who could add their wealth of 
experience to such clubs as the Chess, 
Garden, K-9, Magic, Photography, 
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Pigeon, Public Speaking, and Future 
Homemakers of America. 

The celebration of Halloween is one 
of the affairs we believe should be of a 
community nature, and in this we 
need the cooperation of the parents. 
Will you be sure to take this matter up 
with your group and get their ideas on 
the subject? Some communities in the 
city do an excellent job along this line. 
It will be wise to contact some of the 
organizations in town that have been 
successful with Halloween affairs. With 
our large school and its many facilities 
we should be able to entice the children 
off the streets on Halloween. 

I apologize for such a lengthy letter, 
but I want you to have some idea of 
what we already do to encourage par- 
ents to work and play with us so that 
your committee may have a working 
basis on which to plan more and better 
things for the children. 

You should know that the group of 
parents you were instrumental in form- 
ing is doing a wonderful job of working 
with the commie in planning meet- 
ings to explain choices of curricula in the 
high schools. Your enthusiasm has in- 
fected others and we are truly grateful 
to you and all the other parents. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emma Schad 


Dear Miss Schad, 

According to the many fine reports 
I have heard from both children and 
parents, the excursions have been a great 
success, especially the trip to the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia. I am sure 
the real values of the field trip which 
you explained at our Parents Commit- 
tee meeting were realized. The children 
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did learn many things they couldn’t get 
from books, and yet all agree books and 
pamphlets were necessary to prepare for 
the trip to get the most out of it. As one 
boy said, “It’s a swell way to go to 
ane I can see ev erything much bet- 

And I even like my onan more 
now.” 

The thing that impressed me espe- 
cially was the good time everyone had. 
I believe the children, as well as the par- 
ents, feel closer to the teachers after 
these pleasant, friendly experiences to- 
gether. I think it was a real demonstra- 
tion of the quotation, “A good teacher 
is a vitalizer of life, not a merchant of 
facts.” 

The success of these activities opens 
up new avenues and opportunities for 
our Parents Committee. I feel it is very 
important that boys and girls be sur- 
rounded by the proper nits influ- 
ences. Community needs in this respect 
are increasing daily. 

In our last meeting of the parents and 
teachers, it was suggested that a survey 
be made in order to find out which par- 
ents are interested in sharing with the 
teachers and children their special in- 
terests and hobbies. The committee ap- 
pointed to do that work has made a fine 
start and I understand they have the 
names of some parents who will have 
real contributions to make to the various 
clubs at Garrison. I believe, with this 
particular sub-committee leading the 
way, we can make real progress in pro- 
viding a worthwhile recreational pro- 
gram. Certainly we all agree that the 
leisure time and social hours contribute 
greatly to the child’s development. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eva Skinner 
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Dear Eva, 

This is a brief thank you note for an- 
other job well done. We’re delighted 
with the number of parents who not 
only have a wide variety of knowledges, 
skills, and interests, but have indicated 
their whole-hearted willingness to share 
them with the children and teachers. As 
the children say, we are really going 
places. Many thanks again to you and 
your wonderful committee of parents. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emma 


Dear Emma, 

“Thirty days hath September, April, 
June and November.” How swiftly 
days pass into weeks and weeks into 
months. It seems such a short while ago 
since I was asked to assume the hee 
manship of our Parents Committee, and 





now we have reached the end of another 
school year. Although I hesitated to ac- 
cept the responsibility, I want to say 
how much I have enjoyed the work. In- 
terest, cooperation, and friendship have 
certainly been shown throughout all of 
our activities. 

I am sure we, as parents and teach- 
ers, feel that nothing less than the best 
is good enough for the children in our 
care. Making the world better by rear- 
ing a better generation is our goal. 
Through our work together during the 
year, I believe we have strived to de- 
velop in our children depth of under- 
standing, breadth of interest, and height 
of aspiration. May we always be willing 
to play our part. Inav ery real sense we 
build tomorrow’s world today. 

Sincerely yours, 


Eva 
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Cooperation 


MARY BEAUCHAMP and MAREN FULTON 


It is generally agreed that the wholehearted support of parents is nec- 
essary if the schools are to be successful in carrying out a modern pro- 
gram of education. Mary Beauchamp, educational assistant in the Pasa- 
dena, California, schools, and Mrs. Maren Fulton, president of the 
Pasadena Council of Parents and Teachers, describe the highly success- 
ful cooperative program developed in their city. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS of 
Parents and Teachers is potentially the 
most effective lay organization in com- 
munity life for the support and improve- 
ment of public education. In many 
communities throughout the nation, the 

Parent-Teacher Association has assumed 

this role and has improved the quality 

of living within the community to a 

very significant degree through the im- 

provement of the sducuianal program. 

The objectives of the National Congress 

of Parents and Teachers aim to make 

possible the closest kind of working re- 
lationship between the home and the 
school. They read as follows: 

To promote the welfare of children. and 
youth in home, school, church, and com- 
munity 

To raise the standards of home life 

To secure adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children and youth 

To bring into closer relation the home and 
the school so that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the train- 
ing of the child 

To develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education, 


The Pasadena PTA 
This article will be concerned with 
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the last two objectives in particular. The 
purposes of the Pasadena PTA have 
been first, to interpret the needs of the 
community to the school and, second, 
to interpret the needs of the schoo] to 
the community. Special attention has 
been given to the second purpose, since 
it seems that this purpose is sometimes 
neglected in parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. Attempts have been made to de- 
velop techniques for realizing these pur- 
poses both individually and in groups. 
There is a keen feeling in Pasadena 
that the PTA should remain a lay or- 
ganization, that every effort should be 
made to keep the organization from be- 
ing dominated by school people, while 
at the same time encouraging teacher 
participation in every phase of its pro- 
gram. The Parent-Teacher Association 
also believes that it needs to operate 
within the framework of the national 
organization in order to utilize the 
strength of numbers and to protect the 
purposes and policies of the national 
organization. Likewise, it believes that 
local units need to develop an under- 
standing of the concerns of the whole 
community and at the same time make 
possible work with individual parents. 
Through such a program, thousands of 
parents have opportunities for leader- 
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ship that they would never have had 
otherwise, and many thousands more 
have had a chance to sharpen and deepen 
their understanding of the purposes of 
public education. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary for each local unit to find ways 
for carrying on a dynamic educational 
program while operating within the 
framework of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. 


The Pre-School Parent Prograra 


Pasadena City Schools have had a 
long, constructive, and effective history 
of parent-school cooperation through 
the PTA. The California law makes 
provision for pre-school observation 
classes through reimbursement for adult 
education. Pasadena began its pre-school 
parent education classes in 1933. These 
classes have grown until at present there 
are nine hundred mothers and one thou- 
sand children enrolled in the classes. The 
school district is now in the process of 
providing more adequate housing facili- 
ties through the erection of small bunga- 
Jows at a number of school sites for the 
pre-school education classes. Mothers 
bring their pre-school age children to 
these classes one morning a week. The 
children have an opportunity to play 
together while the mothers are helped 
in making observations of their children. 
The mothers—and some fathers—then 
meet in special evening classes for the 
discussion and interpretation of these 
observations. 

Gertrude Laws, who was Director of 
Education for Women in the Pasadena 
City Schools for a number of years and 
who worked closely with the PTA, was 
a moving force in the development of 
the educational program which is now 
carried on. It was through her efforts 
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that about three years ago Ralph Eckert, 
Consultant in Parent Education for the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, held two conferences in Pasadena. 
These conferences included principals 
of elementary and secondary schools, 
PTA presidents, council officers, and 


school administrative officials. Their 
purpose was to take a long look ahead 
to plan the programs and activities 
which might be carried on in the com- 
munity of Pasadena during the next sev- 
eral years to make living better for chil- 
dren. Some of the results of the confer- 
ences were: 

e developing a home-school survey for the 
purpose of identifying the major problems 
troubling parents 

e sending the Parent-Teacher Council 
President to the White House Conference 
on Home and Family Living, which was 
held during the summer of 1948 

e developing closer cooperation between 
the school and the PTA by having lay rep- 
resentatives on most of the major school 
committees 

e forming a Citizens Council on Educa- 
tion which would be representative of the 
major organizations in the community 
which are interested in education. 


Survey Findings 


Through the cooperation of Dr. Laws 
and the Parent-Teacher Council, a 
home-school survey was developed 
which endeavored to find out the ex- 
pressed needs and concerns of the home, 
especially as they related to school life. 
This survey was supplied to the parents 
of all the elementary and junior high 
schools, and in addition a modified form 
of the survey was given to a number of 
classes of young people at the junior 
colleges. The results of the survey were 
studied, and each school took these re- 
sults into consideration as it planned its 
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Parent-Teacher program for the com- 
ing year. Staffs of individual schools 
were encouraged to become familiar 
with the survey, so that they might be 
able to take the reactions into consid- 
eration in the school curriculum and in 
school practices. 

One of the most important findings 
of the survey was that school seemed to 
be a source of frustration and tension 
in the home. The junior college stu- 
dents indicated it to be the major item 
of tension in their lives. Clearly, here 
was a need identified for the home and 
school to work more closely together to 
find out why, since school was so fre- 
quently expressed as a source of tension, 
it was not also a major source of satis- 
faction. 

In an endeavor to follow up on the 
survey, a home-school conference was 
planned for the fall of 1949. There were 
approximately one hundred twenty peo- 
ple who attended this conference, com- 
posed equally of parents, teachers, and 
junior college students. An attempt was 
made to secure representation from 
every school in the community. How- 
ard Lane of New York University key- 
noted the conference; and the remainder 
of the conference time, which extended 
over a six-weeks’ period, was given over 
to small discussion groups for an analy- 
sis and study of the returns of the home- 
school survey. Some of the recom- 
mendations which came out of this 
conference are as follows: 


Sex Education 


A. Sex education should begin earlier in 
the schools and should consist of a con- 
tinuing process in the study of growth 
and development 

B. The study of sex education should be 
combined with that of mental health 
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C. Biology classes which deal with sex 
education should not be segregated as 
between boys and girls 


Grades and Assignments 


A workshop or committee, including 
teachers, parents, and students should be 
set up in every school to study: 

A. Attitudes and tensions caused by the 
present system of grading 

B. Homework assignments 
habits 

C. The importance of working for some- 
thing other than grades 


and 


study 


Human Relations 


A workshop in human relations should 
be developed. (Such a workshop is now 
in operation. ) 


Basic Living 
A continuing course on basic living or 
life adjustment problems should be de- 
veloped and made an integral part of the 
educational program of all schools. Such a 
course should include: 
A. Family relationships 
B. Social relationships 
C. Sex education 
D. Sociological and personal aspects of 
marriage 
E. Family finance 
F. Household management—sewing, cook- 
ing, manual arts 
G. Student problems 


Coordinating Council 
A youth coordinating council should be 
established, representative of the youth 
agencies throughout the city, for the pur- 
pose of coordinating youth activities and 
eliminating conflicting demands on time 
and money. 


Grade Level Meetings 
Grade level meetings should be extended 
from kindergarten through college. These 
groups may be broken into smaller core 
meetings, if necessary, keeping in mind the 
growth pattern of the particular age which 
is the concern of the group. 
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Night Sessions 


At the same time that the home-school 
survey was being given and its results 
interpreted, Gertrude Laws was holding 
a class at night for interested parents. 
She endeavored in this class to help par- 
ents identify their problems and clarify 
some solutions to these problems. This 
class served as a stimulus for much crea- 
tive thinking and certainly contributed 
largely to the high quality of the way 
in which the results of the home-school 
survey were handled. 


Summer Workshop 


When the decision was made for the 
Pasadena City Schools to hold its first 
summer workshop in 1949, it was ob- 
vious to everyone that the PTA should 
be represented. The Parent-Teacher 
Council agreed to pay the tuition of 
four parents to attend the workshop. 
These individuals were all members of 
the Parent-Teacher Council. Although 
they had children and were busy par- 
ents, they spent five weeks during the 
summer, from nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon, sitting down 
and working and talking with teachers 
about the common problems of educa- 
tion. This was one of the strongest fea- 
tures of the workshop. It gave a sense 
of reality to the problems discussed. The 
parents’ understanding of the philos- 
ophy of the school system and of the 
efforts of the teachers to dev elop an in- 
creasingly improved program of educa- 
tion has been tremendously important 
in helping the entire community to have 
enthusiasm and faith in public education. 


Discussion Groups 


As a further step in securing partici- 
pation of a large cross section of the 
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community in school matters, plans are 
being laid to carry on neighborhood dis- 
cussion groups w ‘hich will be composed 
predominantly of lay citizens. It is an- 
ticipated that these neighborhood dis- 
cussion groups will be organized all 
over Pasadena. We hope to have seven- 
ty-five to one hundred operating at one 
time. Each group will be small enough 
in number (around twenty) that groups 
will be able to meet in an environment 
wherein real discussion can take place. 
These neighborhood discussion groups 
will be sponsored by the PTA, the Citi- 
zens Council on Education, the Civic 
League, and perhaps other organiza- 
tions within the community. If this plan 
is carried on over a period of a few 
years, thousands of people within the 
community will have an_ increased 
understanding of the educational pro- 
gram that is being developed. 


One Ciry’s TECHNIQUES 


Let us consider the techniques that 
have been used in the development of 
parent-school cooperation in Pasadena. 


Social Aspects. The PTA recognized 
the need for people to know each other 
in an informal manner if they are going 
to feel comfortable with each other. 
Therefore, a great deal of attention has 
been given to the social aspects of work- 
ing and playing together. The coffee 
hour in the summer workshop was of 
great importance—perhaps more things 
were settled over coffee cups than were 
ever settled in the discussion groups. 
Parent education classes in some schools 
are held every month, when parents and 
teachers eat together. The Parent- 
Teacher Council sponsors an annual tea 
for the school administrative staff. This 
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fall, when an orientation program was 
being planned for new teachers, the 
Council sponsored a tea for the proba- 
tionary teachers, during which time 
parents and teachers had a chance to 
meet. Individual associations help in re- 
membering teachers by special tokens of 
recognition during the year. 


Working in Small Groups. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that the 
real changes occur when the group is 
small enough that everyone can par- 
oo and feel comfortable in doing 
». There has been a great increase in 
the number of grade level meetings. 
Small groups of parents and teachers 
are encouraged to get together on nu- 
merous kinds of occasions such as 
neighborhood discussion groups. 
Study Groups. It has been recognized 
that most problems which are really sig- 
nificant are not open and shut—some- 
thing may be said on many different 
sides of the question—and consequently 
such problems need study; they need 
time to develop. The program in Pasa- 
dena has recognized that consistently. 


Working Toward Action. At the 
same time that study has been impor- 
tant, it has also been recognized that 
such study should usually result in ac- 
tion. Consequently, the study programs 
have been set up in such a w ay that rec- 
ommendations might grow out of them 
and might be referred directly to a 
specific body or a specific person. 


Joint Endeavors. More and more, we 
are realizing that parents and teachers 
must work together and that the prob- 
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lems and opportunities for working to- 
gether are not limited; and so PTA 
Boards have teachers on them, system- 
wide school committees have PTA in- 
dividuals on them. Parents are encour- 
aged to visit schools and participate in 
the school program. They are also par- 
ticipating in the in-service training pro- 
gram which is planned by teachers. 


Parent-Teacher Conferences. These 
are of two natures: individual, between 
parent or parents and the teacher; and 
group conferences wherein the parents 
of a room get together to discuss com- 
mon problems. Teachers are coming to 
recognize more and more the need for 
knowing the parents and home if they 
are going to teach adequately and ef- 
fectiv ely. An effort is being made to 
dev elop the means whereby junior high 
school students’ parents and teachers 
can hold such conferences, including in 
many cases the students themselves. 


Conferences and Workshops. As this 
article has indicated, much of the pro- 
gram in Pasadena has employed the 
face-to-face approach through the de- 
velopment of conferences and work- 
shops so that people have time to talk. 


Inclusion of Fathers. More and more, 
the PTA meetings are being held at 
night so that fathers can attend. Fathers 
are being asked to accept responsibili- 
ties in the groups. Local units have been 
asked to change their by-laws, so that 
they refer to fathers as well as mothers. 
We no longer have room mothers. They 
are noW room representatives. 


Developing Educational Programs. 
Because attention has been given to 
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minimizing the routines of business in 
the PTA, there has been an opportunity 
to develop constructive educational pro- 
grams sponsored jointly by the school 


and the home. 
* ~ * 


The Parent-Teacher Association was 
formed in 1897 for the purpose of get- 
ting parents and teachers to work to- 
gether for the welfare and development 
of each child. At various times, em- 
phasis has been placed on material 
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welfare only. But in Pasadena we are 
proving that it is possible to develop 
a parent-teacher program that concerns 
itself with the total development of 
children. This type of program can be 
carried out only by making the name 
Parent-Teacher Association really do 
what it implies—an association of par- 
ents and teachers working closely to- 
gether to develop a dynamic educa- 
tional program that will meet the 
requirements of all our citizens. 


FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Factors Determining Behavior 
and Development 


The Child’s Motivations 


Part Three: Knowing and Helping the Child 


The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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What About Homework? 





MARCIA A. EVERETT 


Problems related to homework—what kind and how much—are fre- 
quently topics of discussion between parents and teachers. Marcia A. 
Everett, helping teacher in the Warren County, New Jersey, schools, 
describes a study which identified many promising approaches to these 


problems. 


AT A CONFERENCE with a parent 
recently, the teacher of the seventh and 
eighth graders was startled when the 
parent said, “I wish, Mrs. Jackson, that 
you did not assign so much arithmetic 
homework. Richard spends all his time 
after supper working on it.” “But I 
don’t assign homework of any kind,” 
replied the teacher. “If Richard works 
arithmetic he is doing so because he 
wants to.” 

Here in a few words is the theme of 
this article—that the modern school does 
not have to assign homework; if chil- 
dren are partners in planning their 
school experiences they voluntarily will 
add extra time to their school day by 
working at home whenever there is 
need to do so. 

When the writer accepted the assign- 
ment to prepare this article, she decided 
to make a study of the local homework 
practices in Warren County, New 
Jersey. She sent a simple question- 
naire to about one hundred elementary 
teachers who work in the twenty-three 
rural districts of the county, she inter- 
viewed parents and children concerning 
their ideas on homework, and she studied 
the various objectives which had been 
set up from time to time by different 
groups of teachers in the county. 


A Sampling of Statements 
From these objectives the writer 
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found that teacher-assigned homework, 
either to supplement or to take the place 
of classroom study, had been definitely 
discouraged for a period of fifteen or 
more years. The questionnaire shows 
that about one third of the teachers in 
grades seven and eight do assign some 
form of required homework, but many 
of these teachers modified their, “Yes, 
we assign homework,” by adding, 
“sometimes—if the child does not have 
too much farm work or if homework 
helps him with a special need.” 

In grades four, five, and six, about 
twenty percent of the teachers report 
that they, too, assign homework. Here 
all but five qualify their statements to 
show that in assigning homework they 
consider the home situation and abilities 
and needs of individual children. The 
primary record shows that out of thir- 
ty-four teachers who teach pre-primary, 
grades one, two, and three, only two 
teachers (one third and one second 
grade teacher) assign homework, and 
one of these reported that she does so 
only occasionally. 

The teachers give many reasons for 
not assigning homework: 


@ The five-hour school day, if well 
planned and carried out, provides enough 
time for a basic program of education. 

@ Since all children have different needs 
and different abilities, assigning everyone 
the same kind of work is useless. The best 
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child in arithmetic does not need the extra 
drill; the slow child needs special help 
which the teacher is best qualified to give 
him. 

@ All children do not have the favorable 


home conditions necessary for doing home- 
work. Some have been up since five in the 
morning to help with milking, and by the 
time the evening chores are done they are 
too tired to work. Their feeling of frus- 
tration and embarrassment when they can- 
not produce the demanded paper the next 
morning soon leads to permanent discour- 
agement. 

@ Other children who are growing rapidly 
need extra time for rest and relaxation 
rather than to do more school work. 

@ Teachers find the checking of additional 
homework papers a burdensome and unre- 
warding job. 

@ Children need some time to pursue their 
hobbies, to attend Scout meetings, and to 
engage in 4-H activities. There is not 
enough time in one evening to do an hour 
of homework, to attend Scout meeting, 
and to get to bed in time to have ten to 
twelve hours sleep. 


These are only a few of the state- 
ments which show that in a program of 
education which considers the total life 
of the child, there is no place for whole- 
sale assignments unrelated to the child’s 
purposes or needs. 


Homework with a Purpose 


One eighth grade teacher writes: “I 
hadn’t assigned much homework until 
I found that the parents of children who 
were just starting high school were dis- 
turbed over the suddenness with which 
the children were confronted with a 
heavy load of homework, for as soon as 
the children start ninth grade they must 
do more exacting work at home. So we 
are practicing doing formal homework 
in one subject a day.” 

In another school a group of parents 


of some exceptional nine-year- -olds 
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asked the teacher to send work home 
for the children to do. The teacher 
talked the matter over with the chil- 
dren and together they made two lists. 
One they called “Things to Do at 
School,” ‘and the other “Things to Do 
at Home.” On their ‘ ‘Things to Do at 
Home” list they included: 


Work on words we need to know 

Read to an audience 

Write poems, stories, or plays 

Work arithmetic problems 

Make a scrapbook of animals or flowers 

Make a book of machinery, airplanes, oc- 
cupations 

Make a peep show 

Draw or paint 

Make a puppet 

Look up information in reference books 

Collect news items fcr bulletin board 

Plan something for opening exercises: 
music, poems. 


Each child has a copy of this list, and 
the parents are satisfied with the work 
the children select to do at home. 


Self-Chosen Activities 

The figures presented early in the ar- 

ticle do not mean that children are not 
carrying on any form of school work 
at home. Although there is a compara- 
tively small amount of assigned home- 
Ww ork, the majority of children are re- 
lating their home and school work i 
desirable and healthful w ays. “ee 
times the homework becomes a parent- 
child project in which the school and 
home join forces in the education of the 
child. 

Voluntary, self-chosen activities form 
the basis of much of our present-day 
homework. Since the activities of dif- 
ferent groups seemed to differ in point 
of emphasis rather than in essence, the 
list has not been set up by age levels. 
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+ Upper grade children help their parents 
with farm problems involving numbers. 
They bring these to school for extra help 
when necessary. 

+ Children listen to several radio news 
commentators and report to the class what 
each has said, learning to consider all sides 
of a question. The children discuss with 
their parents, too, what they have heard. 

+ The children talk over with their par- 
ents the new ideas they have learned at 
school. “Dad, I think we’re plowing our 
fields the wrong way. Why don’t we call 
up the farm agent? He was at school today 
and he’s better than you think.” So on 
Saturday or Sunday father and son may 
walk over their land together, discussing 
the problem of erosion, and on Monday 
the boy goes back to school eager for more 
information. 

+ When the home atmosphere is warm, 
approving, and understanding, children like 
to share with their parents a story learned 
at school, a picture drawn or painted, a 
poem memorized, a finger play dramatized, 
or dance a waltz to the new record. 

+ Children of all ages go to their parents 
and other members of the family for help 
in locating innumerable types of materials 
and for finding various kinds of informa- 
tion, They borrow uncle’s microscope and 
father’s crosscut saw (the older boys are 
making a house for the first grade) or 
grandmother’s mother’s candle mold 
or mother’s latest magazine to get a 
picture of a baby eating cereal or 
drinking orange juice. 

+ A fourteen-year-old boy study- 
ing vocations wants to know why 
Dad chose to raise orange trees or 
to run a dairy farm. 

+ Some children ask their parents 
for special help. “Mother, tomor- 
row I’m going to report for my 
committee. I can use only a few 
notes. Will you listen to see if I say 
it all right?” Another says, “I’m 
going to read a story aloud tomor- 
row. Will you see if you hear every 
word?” And ‘still another, “Will 
you please dictate these spelling 
words to me?” 
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+ Children and their parents go to places 
of historic interest which have been the 
topic of discussion at school. 

+ A younger child explains to her father 
that they need a cupboard for the school 
room, and sometimes he makes one for her 
to take to school. This may seem like 
homework for father, but getting a cup- 
board made is her homework too. She must 
be able to explain the size and kind of cup- 
board needed. If father is wise, he asks her 
to bring him the tools and she learns their 
names and uses. Or father, if he is still 
wiser and very patient, will help her to 
make the cupboard herself. 

+ Some parents take an active interest in 
the children’s school work by becoming 
actual partners in a project. A boy who is 
constructing a model of the locks in a 
canal is helped by his father. A girl plan- 
ning a budget for her imaginary family and 
planning meals for them as part of a home- 
making unit brings her ideas to her mother 
for suggestions and criticism. 


Home Activities Are Creative 

The activities which children select 
to work on alone are many and varied. 
—Children use their home libraries to find 


the information needed for their current 
interest. 





U. S. Forest Service Photo 
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—They read newspapers and magazines to 
find up-to-date information. 

—They read for fun, and like to find in- 
teresting facts and ideas to share with their 
classmates. 

—Upper grade children often become very 
interested in their notebooks, which they 
take home to index or to illustrate. 
—Some choose to do their next day’s work 
at home so as to have more time at school 
to use equipment not available at home. 
—Children work on their individual needs 
at home. For instance, Richard, mentioned 
in our introduction, realized that he needed 
extra drill on fundamentals so was doing 
added work at home. 

—Many young folks make a special effort 
to listen to radio programs of music which 
their teachers have suggested they would 
enjoy. 

—They read to find out more about their 
favorite authors or musicians. 

—They make gourds, rattles, drums, and 
castanets when studying about Mexico. 
—-When studying “sound” they use all the 
glasses they can find for tuning and get 
the flower pots from the cellar for bells. 
—They create original tunes, or prepare 
musical programs to present to their class- 
mates. 

—For the classroom museum the children 
collect bird’s nests, seeds, leaves, flowers, 
insects, plants, stones. 

—They pot plants at home for school room 
beautification. 

—They search for plants and animals for 
the terrarium. 

—They select and bring from home books, 
toys, and phonograph records to share 
with others. 

—They search for relics of early days; they 
take hikes; they draw maps. 

—They select nature plots to observe and 
to record changes from week to week and 
season to season. 

—Boys and girls interview many individ- 
uals and representatives of various organi- 


zations in the community for needed in- 
formation. 


Home-School Activities Integrated 

When the school day is over, the in- 
terest in school activities is expressed by 
the child in many ways. 


e Children tell stories, sing songs, and play 
the games they learn at school. 

e They play school. 
e They say or sing 
learned at school. 

e They use their erector sets to show 
things they have learned: how miners go 
down in a mine or how gold is dredged. 

e They read to their young brothers or 
sisters stories they have read at school. 

e Children set up their own science mu- 
seums and work on hobbies which they 
have learned about and started at school. 


The Old and the New 

Homework used to be the child’s drill 
work. Today his practicing is done un- 
der the careful supervision of the teacher 
where wrong procedures cannot be 
practiced unchecked, and where expert 
help is available. Today homework pro- 
vides the child with opportunity to ex- 
plore further his particular interest, to 
broaden his experiences so that the 
school work takes on added meanings. 
Homework used to be assigned to one 
and all alike regardless of the existing 
conditions. Now a child selects the ac- 
tivity he wants to carry out and plans 
his time accordingly. Understanding 
parents and teachers realize the child’s 
need for outdoor play, for relaxation, 
for quiet recreation, and for social inter- 
change, and they help him to plan and 
live a well-balanced life. 


“Grace” which they 


oe 
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THE LISTENING POST 


How to Achieve Adequate State Financial Support for Schools 


THE PROBLEM of achieving a more 
adequate level of state support for schools 
is the No. 1 problem in American educa- 
tion. Without adequate funds it is impos- 
sible to provide educational services of ac- 
ceptable quality. Everything associated 
with good education is directly related to 
the level of financial support. This includes 
decent salaries, welfare provisions, reason- 
able class size, adequate instructional sup- 
plies and equipment, and even enlightened 
and democratic administration. Many 
teachers, supervisors, and curriculum 
workers do not accept or fully appreciate 
this fact, and so continue in their vain ef- 
forts to make bricks without straw. 

The principle of state responsibility for 
education is well established as a theory, 
and is embodied in the constitutions of the 
forty-eight states. Experience with local 
responsibility for financial support of 
schools has been disappointing, indeed. 
The resulting inequalities of educational 
opportunities, inequal tax burdens, and the 
general low level of education are to be ob- 
served in every state. 

On the basis of obvious facts concerning 
the unequal distribution of taxable wealth 
and the numbers of children to be edu- 
cated, it should be evident that even an ac- 
ceptable minimum standard of education 
cannot be generally achieved so long as fi- 
nancial support depends upon local tax re- 
sources. 

These conclusions have long ago become 
generally accepted in some states. How- 
ever, in many others, only meager begin- 
nings have been made in bringing the 
theory of state responsibility for education 
into actual practice. Variations in the 
amounts of state support for education 
range from about $220.00 per pupil in 
Delaware to virtually nothing in Nebraska. 
The average amount of state financial sup- 
port for education among the states equals 
thirty-five percent of the total budgets. 

And so it is that millions of children are 
continuously robbed of their American 
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birthright of an equal educational oppor- 
tunity. In nearly every state some school 
districts may be found where the tax re- 
sources, the basic factor in determining 
educational opportunities, are ten times as 
great as those in other school districts of 
the same state. 

The ASCD Legislative Committee has 
become concerned with the question: 
“Why have some states been relatively suc- 
cessful in achieving more adequate state 
support, while others have gained so 
little?” 

In order to determine what the formula 
is, if there is one, an inquiry was sent to 
the executive secretaries of the forty-eight 
state educational associations, A few perti- 
nent points of general agreement from 
their responses are as follows: 

1. Improvements in structure and sup- 
port are built upon general understanding. 
Such movements are accelerated if they 
can begin with understanding by teachers 
and other professional groups who can in- 
telligently interpret needs and plans to in- 
terested laymen. 

2. Securing favorable legislation is es- 
sentially a matter of education, not a fight 
or a battle. 

3. The state education associations have 
provided the leadership and have served 
as a rallying point around which the cam- 
paigns for state support have formed. The 
gains have been greatest in those states 
which have strong and well-supported pro- 
fessional organizations. 

4. A coordinated plan for utilizing lay 
support is essential. In those more success- 
ful states, active citizens committees have 
worked shoulder to shoulder with the pro- 
fessional organizations. 

. The specific proposals need to be 
‘nena well in advance (six months to 
a year) of a legislative session so that gen- 
eral agreement and understanding can be 
achieved. 


(Continued on page 339) 
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The American Life History Series goes beyond the facts and figures of 
history. With every page they read your pupils see more clearly the un- 
folding picture of the growth of American institutions and of the American 
citizen himself. 
These bed-rock fundamentals of American character are 
cast in bold relief: 
How democracy has grown and expanded. 
Why tolerance for differences in others is essential. 
That America means religious freedom. 
What equality means and why it has grown in America. 
That cooperation and neighborliness are essential to suc- 
cessful living. 
What our institutions of government are, how they came 
into being, what they do for every citizen. 
Let us show you exactly how this program unfolds. The coupon below 
brings a full, page by page account right to your desk. Clipping it places 
you under no obligation, of course. 
THE AMERICAN LIFE HISTORY SERIES 
By Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 


Now AND THEN Stories (3-4) My Country (5-6) 
Stories OF My Country's BEGINNINGS AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY 
(4-5) (6-7) 


Stories OF My Country’s GrowTH (5-6) My America (7-8) 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Webster Publishing Co. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of A Program : aa in Creative Citizenship. 


NAME. ; sient so POSITION 
yy” 
ADDRESS titania Que SCHOOL 
a 
Oy 
CITY ere er lied ZONE STATE a a 
L-191 
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Letters from Abroad 








Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater 








Replanning Teacher Education in Victoria 


@ No, the problem is xot uniquely Ameri- 
can! This will certainly be your thought 
as you read Leonard J. Pryor’s description 
of the teacher shortage in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, and efforts to alleviate it. Mr. 
Pryor, at present a member of the Educa- 
tion Department in Victoria, was formerly 
a member of the staff of Melbourne Teach- 
ers College in Victoria. He was a par- 
ticipant in UNESCO’s seminar on teacher 
education in 1948 and a Carnegie Fellow 
at the Institute of Education in London 
during 1947-48.—GHF. 


ESSENTIAL PROGRESS in education is 
usually slow, and maybe it is best that it 
should be so. But when one looks back 
over the years one is shocked by the wast- 
age and outright loss. Although Australian 
education has much to its credit during the 
present century, we have realized, espe- 
cially in Victoria, that the depression and 
the war have slowed up the rate of prog- 
ress during the last twenty years. During 
the depression of the early ’30’s we closed 
down two out of three teachers colleges, 
abandoned certain courses of training, re- 
duced the number of students in training, 
and indulged in various staffing economies. 
The losses of the depression years had not 
been made up by 1939 w hen World War 
Il arrived to divert many teachers and po- 
tential teachers to numerous other forms 
of essential national service. 

Since 1945 we have tried to reduce our 
losses and to estimate our future needs, but 
it was not until this year that the Victoria 
Education Department instituted an over- 
all investigation into the supply and train- 
ing of teachers as a prelude to reorganiza- 
tion. The first fact revealed was that the 
school population in Victoria will rise from 
315,000 in 1950 to 460,000 in 1960, 
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This sharp rise in school population is 
due primarily to the increased birth rate. 
We have also found that more and more 
children are remaining in school each year 
to obtain further secondary education. 
This development reflects the relative pros- 
perity of the post-war years and the grow- 
ing belief in education. 

The figures given above make no pro- 
vision for additions to the school popula- 
tion as a result of immigration, and immi- 
gration into Australia is now reaching 
flood-like proportions! Several years ago 
the Victorian Parliament approved legis- 
lation to raise the school-leaving age to 
fifteen years, but that law has not yet been 
implemented as it is believed that the 1o,- 
000 to 12,000 children who would thus be 
forced into the schools would prove an 
embarrassment at this stage. But we mean 
to make fifteen years a reality, just as we 
mean to reduce the class size and to ex- 
tend our special educational services. 


More and Better Teachers Needed 


The implications of the situation just 
sketched are clear. Victoria needs urgently 
more schools or more classrooms in exist- 
ing schools, and MORE teachers—and bet- 
ter teachers! Both these problems are be- 
ing attacked with vigor. 

It is estimated that in order to provide 
the necessary teaching personnel, Victoria 
should be able to put into its schools in 
1950 more than 800 newly qualified teach- 
ers. By 1955 the output must be at least 
1,350, and it is probable that the demand 
for trained teachers will exceed 1,750 each 
year as we approach 1960. And the pres- 
ent annual “intake” of recruits to the Vic- 
torian Education Department is below 
800! If the annual needs are to be satisfied, 
the recruitment program must be several 
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years ahead of the actual training program, 
for the preparation of a teacher may take 
up to six years. There must, unfortunately, 
be a lag. No plan devised in 1949 will give 
us trained teachers in 1950. 

An examination of the sources of sup- 
ply revealed that Victoria is facing a pre- 
dicament common to most countries. The 
pool of young people from which we 
would normally recruit our future teachers 
is a very small one. We are, in fact, seek- 
ing our young teachers from the genera- 
tion born during the early ’30’s—and it is 
alarming to discover how few teachers 
were born then. This difficulty is accen- 
tuated by the further fact that the present 
period of post-war prosperity, expansion, 
and inflation is characterized by a wide- 
spread call for labor, for adolescents as 
well as adults, to serve in every conceivable 
field of private and public enterprise. 


Locating the Personnel 


Although we doubt whether all the 
teachers we want really exist, we know 
that many young people are drifting out 
of schools without being interested in 
higher education and in teaching as a 
career. To help and encourage pupils to 
prolong their secondary school education 
we are offering 500 teaching bursaries for 
1950— 400 for pupils to undertake the fifth 
year of secondary education and 100 for 
pupils to complete the sixth (matricula- 
tion) year. We shall expect these pupils 
to enter the service of the Education De- 
partment. Secondary education is free in 
any case, but the bursary will entitle the 
holder to a maintenance allowance of 50 
pounds’ per annum and to preference in 
selection for appointment to the Depart- 
ment. 

A recruiting officer has been assigned 
the task of visiting secondary schools 
throughout the State to interest children 


1T’ve quoted some figures for allowance in Australian pounds. 
The purchasing power of an Australian pound in Aus- 


exchange rates may give an erroneous impression. 


tralia may give the best basis of comparison. For example, 


in teaching, to describe the qualifications 
required, and to advise them on the va- 
rious avenues of employment offered in 
teaching. Armed with films and publicity 
literature, he has already publicized our 
needs and signed up hundreds of potential 
teachers. 

A special effort has also been made to 
recruit trained teachers in Great Britain. 
Although Australia has received thousands 
of migrants, few of them are trained teach- 
ers. A more useful experiment is the re- 
cruitment in England and Scotland of 100 
ex-servicemen, who will be trained as pri- 
mary teachers. Of these 100, fifty have al- 
ready arrived in Victoria and are living in 
hostels in Geelong, where a new teachers 
college will open in 1950. 


New Education for New Teachers 


It is proposed to abandon the student 
teacher system by which all intending 
teachers have been required to have pre- 
training experience in schools. This sys- 
tem has certain advantages but, like most 
countries which have tried the system, Vic- 
toria has found that it has not usually 
worked satisfactorily, and that too many 
young teachers have been obliged to ac- 
cept responsibilities for which they are not 
yet ready. This system is destined to dis- 
appear before 1955; it will serve as a means 
of entry to the profession for the time be- 
ing for young people not old enough for 
training. This will have a recruiting value 

—but little else. 

All teacher training courses are now be- 
ing overhauled. For many years Victoria 
has had an indefensible one-year course 
of training for primary teachers. The 
shortage of teachers and lack of accommo- 
dation have led to the survival of this 
course in spite of general dissatisfaction 
with such a meagre preparation for teach- 
ing. It is hoped to introduce a minimum 
course of two years’ training for primary 


To convert them to dollars under ruling 


an Aussie pound would buy in Australia nearly 


twelve pounds of butter or fifty-four pounds of sugar or forty-eight grapefruit. One pound would not be 
quite enough to buy two pairs of nylons, but it would buy one good quality shoe (and half of a very 


good quality shoe) 
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teachers in 1951, and a special committee 
has been assigned the task of drafting a, 
course which will be in line with the best 
modern educational practices. Specialist 
courses for teachers of infants and handi- 
capped children, and for teachers of. 
speech, art, crafts, home science, and. 
physical education are under review. + 

The training of secondary teachers of 
general subjects has virtually been in abey- 
ance for fifteen years but, beginning in 
1950, secondary studentships will be of- 
fered to highly qualified pupils from sec- 
ondary schools to take up courses at the 
University of Melbourne. They will be 
assisted to study for one of the ‘following 
degrees: Arts, Science, Commerce, Music, 
Agricultural Science, or Engineering. 
They will be required to follow the de- 
gree course (three or four years) with a 
one-year course of professional training, 
with the first year of the course for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Education. 

Holders of secondary studentships will 
enjoy privileges available to all other stu- 
dents in training as teachers; they will re- 
ceive free tuition and be granted allow- 
ances ranging from 169 pounds the first 
year to 195 pounds in the fourth or fifth 
year. Students who have to live away 
from home (fifty-five percent of all stu- 
dents) receive an additional twenty-six 
pounds. These secondary studentships in 
particular will be awards of outstanding 
value, and it is anticipated that there will 
be no dearth of well-qualified applicants 
for the 265 places which will be offered 
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in 1950 to young people who qualify for 
matriculation in 1949 or who are already 
at the University. 

The plans for 1950 envisage some 1,450 
young people in training as teachers for the 
service of the Education Department of 
Victoria, an increase of nearly fifty per- 
cent on the figure for 1949. This expanding 
plan of training poses an embarrassing ac- 
commodation problem. Plans are being 
prepared for three new provincial teach- 
ers colleges, each of which will cost over 
250,000 pounds; but in view of the hous- 
ing shortage and the scarcity of labor and 
materials, these colleges will not be avail- 
able for several years. So training must be 
carried on im temporary quarters and 
under unfavorable conditions. Former 
army huts, imported prefabricated, alumi- 
num, or steel classrooms, and sections of 
existing schools are being pressed into 
service. And large old mansion houses are 
being purchased to provide residential fa- 
cilities for students whose homes are in 
rural areas. 

Teacher education in Victoria is enter- 
ing on a five- or six-year program of ex- 
pansion and reform with high hopes and 
few advantages, except the backing of an 
efficient administrative system, the enthu- 
siasm of its planners, the financial support 
of the government, and the example of 
much splendid work by the teachers of the 
past, most of whom gave outstanding serv- 
ice in the remote but important rural areas 
of the State. 

Leonard J. Pryor 





(Continued from page 335) 


6. Political activity is‘one of the noblest 
expressions of democratic citizenship. 
School people should become participants 
in those appropriate activities incident to 
resolving public issues and choosing pub- 
lic officials. Helping to elect and to in- 
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form competent legislators is the most 
effective way of securing favorable con- 
sideration for necessary school legislation. 
—James Pelley, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska (written for 
the ASCD Legislative Committee). 
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Story Toys 


Aids to Reading Readiness 


New Judy Story Toys are used in social stud- 
ies, language and vocabulary development. 
They enable a child to dramatize familiar stories 
in sequence order, to imagine and create new 
stories by combining different characters. They 
are an important help in giving a child satisfy- 
ing experiences and a feeling of accomplish- 


ment. 





New Judy Story Toys are made of tempered 
Presdwood, realistically designed and colored, 
and range in height from two to six inches. 


Ten different sets are available: 


Three Little Pigs Gingerbread 
(partial set shown left) Boy 
The Family Black Sambo 


(complete set shown left) 


; Chicken Little 
Community Helpers 


Wild Animals 
Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Domestic 


The Three Bears Animals 


Write “Dept. B” for complete information 


The JUDY Company 


107 Third Avenue North Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Helping Students Achieve Social and Economic Competence 


Each month this column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with 
curriculum development: recent trends, issues, conferences, publications, experimental 
studies, and learning materials. This month’s contributor is Helen Storen, Department of 
Education, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT curriculum 
change in the past twenty years has been 
the increased emphasis on social learnings. 
It took a depression to make us aware of 
our social and economic illiteracy and of 
the need to dedicate ourselves to social 
education as a major goal of the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Although some 
progress had been made in the 20’s in de- 
veloping social studies courses which were 
functional, it was in the early 30’s that we 
began, almost frenetically, to patch and 
piece our courses of study, and, in some 
cases, to start from scratch to plan a total 
curriculum geared to the development of 
social competence. 


Intergroup Relations 


Perhaps the most fundamental and com- 
prehensive job has been done in that area 
of social living which we call intercultural 
or intergroup relations. Let’s admit that 
we began naively, believing that a unit on 
The Negro or The Contributions of the 
Immigrant to American Culture would 
banish prejudice. But each year’s research 
and experimentation have deepened our 
insights regarding the ways in which atti- 
tudes are formed and changed. More wisely 
now we draw upon the findings of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and anthropology. 
More humbly we make no absolute claims 
for any one approach to improving inter- 
group relations. We know we are just be- 
ginning to find the answers. Otto Klinberg, 
describing the “UNESCO Tension Stud- 
ies,” at the annual meeting of the National 
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Council for the Social Studies, said that we 
have yet to determine how, why, and in 
what situations one approach is more ef- 
fective than others. The newer publica- 
tions for teachers stress myriad approaches: 
individual and group guidance and ther- 
apy; careful planning of school activities 
to prevent cliques from developing along 
racial, religious, or ethnic lines; visits to 
other schools and opportunity for joint 
projects; as well as curriculum accents 
which stress comprehensive factual infor- 
mation about various groups, and litera- 
ture which deals with intergroup prob- 
lems. 

The wide variety of approaches to in- 
tercultural education is well illustrated in a 
new type resource unit entitled Democ- 
racy Demands It by William Van Til and 
others. (Published for The Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education by Harpers, 1950, 
$1.50, paper cover $1.00) Two new pub- 
lications of the National Council for the 
Social Studies are also worthwhile addi- 
tions to the growing materials in this field. 
Improving Human Relations is an anthol- 
ogy of articles previously published by 
the Council in their yearbooks and their 
journal, Social Education. Articles describ- 
ing curriculum experiments, research in 
group dynamics, and community projects 
are included. The other bulletin is a re- 
source unit entitled America’s Stake in 
Human Rights. It will be particularly 
helpful to teachers because of its excellent 
lists of reference materials and visual aids 
organized around specific problems of 
civil rights. 
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Where Do Teen-agers 


Learn about 





Proper Eating and Nutrition? 


A recent nation-wide teen-age study in answer to the question: 
“Where have you gotten your ideas about proper eating and nutrition—just 
from your family, or also from lectures at school, from reading, or where?” 
developed the following findings: 





Total Sample Total Boys Total Girls 
Number of respondents 4024 2022 2002 
(100 %) (100 %) (100 %) 
% / % 
Lectures at School 59.1 51.4 66.8 
Reading 27.9 26.1 29.7 
Just from Family 22:7 27.8 17.5 
All Other 9.8 10.9 8.2 
Don’t Know and No Answer 5.3 5.9 4.6 


Note: Percentages add to more than 100% because some 
respondents gave more than one answer. 


This indicates the important part the teacher and the school contribute 
in establishing the habit of eating three meals a day to maintain good 
nutritional health. 

Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast should 
provide from 14 to 14 of the day’s total food requirements. A breakfast 
of average servings of each of the “‘basic pattern” foods: fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter totals about 600 calories and makes a good contribution 
of almost every essential nutrient. 


As a service to students and teachers, Cereal Institute has prepared free 
health education materials for all grade levels on the Better Breakfast. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Although our major attention has been 
given to intercultural relationships within 
our own country, the recent war and the 
efforts to build “one world” have had con- 
siderable influence on selection of curricu- 
lum experiences and upon publications of 
materials. Countless books and pamphlets 
for both teachers and students are avail- 
able from the Information Service of vari- 
ous countries, the United Nations, and nu- 
merous educational organizations. 


Economic Understanding 


An aspect of social living which has re- 
ceived less attention is the economic area. 
The fact that the study of economics has 
been confined chiefly to the college level 
may be responsible for the inability of the 
general public to have creative ideas re- 
garding solutions to our complex economic 
problems. A desire to improve the general 
welfare will remain on the wishful thinking 
level if we do not all develop a keener 
understanding of the economic arrange- 
ments that are necessary to bring it about. 

With the purpose of helping teachers 
prepare themselves to make functional eco- 
nomics an integral part of the curriculum, 
the Joint Council on Economic Education 
was organized in February, 1949. Financed 
chiefly by the Committee for Economic 
Development, the Council now operates as 
a service agency to schools. During the 
past summer, workshops for teachers were 
held at the University of Minnesota, 
Michigan State, and New York University. 
Materials developed by these groups as 
well as information regarding future work- 
shops and consultant service may be ob- 
tained by writing Derwood Baker, Direc- 
tor, 25 Press Bldg., New York University. 


Meeting Opposition 


All of these efforts are encouraging 
signs that we are serious about giving 
education a truly social focus. Therefore, 
it is disheartening to note that since the 
war there has been evidence of concerted 
attempts to hamper our progress. Certain 
community groups and some national or- 
ganizations are attempting to prevent the 
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development of social and economic lit- 
eracy by suggesting that schools prohibit 
discussion of controversial issues and re- 
strict materials of instruction to books 
which conform to their ideas of “patriot- 
ism.” (Often the fear that the schools are 
not educating for democracy arises from 
an ignorance of the purposes of the newer 
methods of education which are con- 
sciously designed to promote democratic 
processes. ) 

In dealing with this problem, efforts 
should be made to form committees of 
educators and laymen including the op- 
posing groups. The statement setting forth 
criteria for community evaluation of in- 
structional material, developed by a joint 
committee of the Department of Instruc- 
tion and the American Legion of Michi- 
gan, seems to be on the right track. The 
statement distinguishes between selection 
of textbooks and source material, stating 
that any document is admissible to a learn- 
ing situation providing it contributes to 
the achievement of the purpose of the 
course, and providing the students have 
access to material on both sides of a con- 
troversial question. The criteria suggested 
for selection of textbooks are sound edu- 
cationally in every respect. (Those inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of the bulletin 
should write the American Legion 602, 
Barlum Towers, Detroit 26, Mich.) 

Also heartening was the action in De- 
cember of the Board of Education in Scars- 
dale, N.Y. With the support of numerous 
lay groups, the Board turned down a pro- 
posal to allow a self-appointed committee 
to censor textbooks and library materials. 
The Board stated that “protection against 
subversive influences can best be achieved 
by vigorous teaching rather than negative 
methods of repressive censorship.” To this 
we say “Hear, Hear!” 


New MartertAts FoR STUDENTS 


TEEN-AGE PROBLEMS. Materials to 
help teen-agers obtain better insight into 
their personal, social, and economic prob- 
lems is meagre indeed. It is no wonder that 
teachers and students throughout the 
country have welcomed so heartily the 
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publications of the Life Adjustment Book- 
lets. 

Written by outstanding authorities such 
as the eminent psychiatrist, William Men- 
ninger, and the well-known economist, 
Sylvia Porter, the booklets deal with prac- 
tically all the common concerns of youth. 
(See list below). Unlike many books for 
adolescents, these pamphlets do not pa- 
tronize the reader but discuss problems 
with considerable respect for the intelli- 
gence of boys and girls. Science Research 
Associates, publisher of the pamphlets, also 
provides a Guidance Service to schools 
which includes Instructor’s Guides, News 
Letters, Posters, and other materials as 
well as one new Life Adjustment booklet 
each month. Available from the same 
source is the S.R.A. Youth Inventory, a 
check list of 298 questions to help teachers 
and counselors identify the problems that 
young people say worry them most. Write 
for complete catalogue, 


Lire ADJUSTMENT BOOKLETS 


(Science Research Associates, 228 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill., 48 pp. each) 

Dating Days—Lester Kirkendall 

Getting Along with Others—Helen Schac- 
ter 

How to Get the Job—Mitchell Dresse 

How to Live with Parents—Gladys Jen- 
kins and Joy Neuman 

Should You Go to College?—W. Lloyd 
Warner and Robert Havighurst 

Study Your Way Through School—C. 
d’A Gerken 

Understanding Sex—Lester Kirkendall 


Understanding Yourself—William Men- 
ninger 
What Good Is High School?—€. F. Lind- 


quist, Lauren A. Van Dyke, John R. 
Yale 

Discovering Your Real Interests—Fred- 
erick Kuder 

Why Stay in School?—Florence Taylor 

Work Experience—Thomas FE. Christian- 
sen 

You and Your Mental Abilities—Lorraine 
Bouthilet, Katherine Byrne 

Your Personality and Your Job—Paul 


Chapman 
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Growing Up Socially—Ellis Weitzman 

Money and You—J. K. Lasser and Sylvia 
Porter 

(Single copies 60 cents. Fifteen or more 

copies 50 cents. One hundred or more 35 

cents. Instructors Guide & Poster free 

with 15 or more copies.) 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
YOUNG by George Lawton. (New York: 
The V anguard Press, 1949, 300 pp., $3. 00) 
is a collection of articles published in 
Scholastic magazine during the past decade 
in response to young people’s questions 
about themselves and their relationship to 
others. Questions relating to sex, friends, 
family, school, and vocations are answered 
frankly by Dr. Lawton, a practicing psy- 
chologist, out of his long experience in 
counselling adolescents. Only one caution 
should go with such a book: students 
must be “helped to see that although they 
may identify themselves with the students 
asking the questions, each person’s prob- 
lem has unique ramifications. They should, 
therefore, not accept Dr. Lawton’s advice 
to Mary Q. as necessarily the right solu- 
tions to their problems. 


AMERICAN LIFE 


Written for young southerners, Explor- 
ing the South by Rupert B. Vance, John 
J. Ivy, and Marjorie M. Bond (New York: 
Van Rees Press, 1949, 404 pp., $3.50), em- 
phasizes not only the needs of the South 
today but its potentialities. Recent achieve- 
ments in conserving and developing natu- 
ral resources and building up new indus- 
tries are stressed. This is one of the few 
books written for the South that mentions 
some facts of segregated life. Without im- 
posing upon children a feeling of guilt for 
conditions not of their making, the authors 
frequently point to the need for teamwork 
between negroes and whites if the South is 
to become a better place in which to live. 
There is no reason why the use of this 
book should be restricted to southern 
schodls; it would assuredly help northern 
students to a better understanding of the 
South. 

Nina Brown Baker in Ten American 
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Cities (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1949, 
225 pp., $2.50) succeeds in giving students 
a much more interesting impression of life 
in our great cities than does the traditional 
social studies book. The events described 
are lively and often humorous. However, 
the author’s selection of events might have 
included more of the less familiar inci- 
dents and fewer of those which are well 
known to most elementary school students. 
For example, in the story of Chicago, less 
time could have been devoted to the fa- 
mous fire and more to events like the Hay 
Market riot. 

For younger children Lois Lenski’s re- 
gional stories are among the best. Her lat- 
est, Cotton in My Sock (New York: Lip- 
pincott, 1949, 191 pp., $2.50) was written 
as the result of her experiences with the 
cotton-picking children in Arkansas, 

The deplorable social and economic con- 
ditions of the Spanish Canyon dwellers in 


New Mexico are vividly portrayed in 
Florence Crandall Means’ story, The 
House Under the Hill (New York: 


Houghton Mifflin, 1949, 184 pp., $2.50). 
The teen-age heroine solves her own prob- 
lems by helping her neighbors obtain a 
health clinic and other needed services. 

Something Old, Something New (New 

York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1949, 192 pp., 
$2.50) is a collection of nine of Dorothy 
Canfield’s best stories of real Americans 
yesterday and today. The stories deal with 
problems of human relations that have a 
timeless quality. 

True understanding of a region can 
often be achieved through a knowledge of 
folklore as well as from straight historical 
facts. In trying to help students understand 
the whys of human behavior, we have 
often ignored the local legends. N. Jagen- 
dorf in UpState Do: wnState, Folk Stories of 
the Middle Atlantic States (New York: 
The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1949, 299 pp. 
$2.75) gives us a delightful collection of 
such stories for children in the upper 
grades or junior high school. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES. Gollomb, Joseph, 
Albert Schweitzer: Genius in the Jungle, 
(New York: The Vanguard Press, 1949, 
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249 pp., $2.50). This is the first biography 
of Albert Schweitzer—doctor, philosopher, 
musician—written particularly for young 
people. As the story unfolds, the drama of 
Schwietzer’s struggle against the poverty 
and sickness of the natives in equatorial 
Africa is as exciting as it is inspiring. This 
book makes the reader want to know more 
about the man whose expressed and lived 
creed is “reverence for life.” 

Masani, Shakuntala, Nehru’s Story (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1949, 87 
pp., $2.50) Another biography of a man 
who has completely devoted his life to 
bettering the conditions of others. Written 
first for ‘boy s and girls of India, the author 
has now revised it for American children. 
Suitable for middle grades, 





Marcu OF TIME FILM 


Fight for Better Schools tells the story 
of Arlington County, Virginia, in their 
efforts to revitalize their schools. It is 
billed as dramatic, timely, important, an 
““A-B-C lesson in how to start and carry 
on a campaign to get better schools.” 


New MareriALs FOR TEACHERS 


of Teaching Techniques. 
(New London, Conn.: Education Wash- 
ington Dispatch, 31 pp., .75) A summary of 
new facts and techniques relating to group 
dynamics. For the classroom teacher. 75 
cents. 

Norton, Edith N., Parent Education in 
the Nursery School. (Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1949, 
.50) We are in the habit of expecting ex- 
cellent material from ACE. Here is an- 
other fine pamphlet. 

What Popular Magazines Say About 
Education, 1946-1948. William Van Til 
and Evelyn Luecking. (University of Illi- 
nois Bulletin, College of Education, Ur- 
bana, IIl., 1949). The results of a study of 
articles on education in popular magazines 
show that such articles predominantly 
favor newer trends in education as well as 
better salaries for teachers. 

Teachers and Behavior Problems, by E. 
K. Wickman, The Commonwealth Fund, 
41 East 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Portfolio 
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Are You Using These Outstanding Texts? 
THE GINN BASIC READERS 


By D.H. Russell and Others 


They make learning to read interesting and meaningful, have a light vocabulary load, 
and closely correlate reading with child development. Among other advantages, they use 
several tested methods for attaining facility in word-recognition—help each child develop 
ways of word-attack best suited to his capacities. The teachers’ manuals are extraordi- 
narily complete and easy to use. 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 


By Tiegs-A dams-Thomas 


This series integrates material from history, geography, economics, civics and citizen- 
ship to give Grades 1-9 clear understanding of American principles, institutions and 
problems. The books for the first six grades cover the child in the home, school and 
community; give knowledge of our country and world problems. The last three books 
treat major topics more fully and present new topics for older pupiis. Books I-IV now 
ready. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL BUSINESS 
By Polishook-Beighey-Wheland 


Clear, concise explanations of how business operates, its instruments, services and 
methods. Shows how to conduct daily affairs in a business-like way; how to use banks, 
credit and insurance, buy wisely, budget, invest and run a home. Discusses consumer 
problems and taxation. Many illustrations; excellent workbook. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 














TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION - 
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Curriculum Research 





C. W. Hunnicutt 








A Cooperative Research Project in Reading 


A COOPERATIVE research project in 
reading is now being sponsored by eight 
school systems of central New York and 
the Reading Laboratory of the School of 
Education of Syracuse University. The 
major purpose is to determine the char- 
acteristics of good and poor readers in an 
effort to ascertain what curricular modifi- 
cations are necessary for reading to be 
taught more adequately throughout a 
school system. This is a two-year project 
which began in September, 1948, and will 
be concluded in June, 1950. One thousand 
students are being analyzed with case- 
study techniques. Half of them are “good” 
readers and the other half “poor.” All of 
them were to be within or above the nor- 
mal range of intelligence. 

The pupils in the study have been se- 
lected by teachers at each grade level. The 
teachers have made their selection on three 
bases: (1) The child is not sub-normal in 
intelligence; (2) he is a good or poor 
reader according to prior test achievement 
in reading where such data were available 
(a “good” reader defined as one whose 
reading was one or more grades above his 
present placement, and a “poor” reader 
one whose reading is one or more grades 
below his present placement); and (3) he 
is successful or unsuccessful in reading ac- 
cording to the subjective judgment of the 
teachers. An analysis of this teacher judg- 
ment has proved it to be valid. Of the stu- 
dents chosen, ninety-five percent have 
scored within or above the normal intelli- 
gence range, and the reading scores of the 
two groups have proved to be significantly 
different. The “good” readers have demon- 
strated distinct proficiency on standardized 
tests, while the “poor” readers have proved 
essentially limited in reading ability. 

Each child has been studied intensively 
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in four areas: intelligence, personal-emo- 
tional adjustment, reading ability, and a 
“general” category described below. In- 
telligence has been measured in grades 1-6 
by the Stanford-Binet, Form L, the Grace 
Arthur Performance Scale, Revised Form 
II, and the California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity. In grades 7-12, intelligence has been 
measured by the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. 

Personal-social adjustment at both levels 
has been studied with the Rorschach Psy- 
chodiagnostic Test, the California Test of 
Personality, and an autobiography. Read- 
ing has been appraised through the Pro- 
gressive Reading Test and a diagnostic 
test. In grades 1-6 the Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Ability has been used; The Van- 
Wagenen Dvorak Diagnostic Examination 
of Silent Reading Ability has been used in 
grades 7-12. 

The fourth area, labeled “general” in- 
cludes vision examined with the Keystone 
Telebinocular, perception with the tachis- 
toscope, health data obtained from the 
school health authorities, parent and en- 
vironmental background through an exten- 
sive interview form, and a teacher evalua- 
tion through a questionnaire filled out by 
the teacher of each student. After the 
child has been examined and the results 
summarized, a program of recommenda- 
tions has been made out for the child. 

During the study of a particular school, 
the research reading team has visited it at 
least once a week, administering the ex- 
aminations during the school day. At the 
end of the day, the members of the team 
met with the teachers of the school and 
discussed each of the tests in detail. This 
has served an in-service purpose and has 
given the teachers a great deal’ of insight 
into the strengths and weaknesses of test- 
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ing, particularly in the areas of reading, 
personality, and intelligence. During the 
research, parent meetings have been held 
to acquaint the parents with the study. 
During these parent meetings, the parent 
questionnaire has been explained in detail. 
At the end of the study of a given school, 
the research workers have explained and 
discussed individual case studies with the 
teacher of each child. 

The over-all study will be completed in 
June, 1950, and the data will be analyzed 
during 1950-51. The complete results ob- 
tained should be forthcoming within a 
year after its conclusion. 

While yet incomplete, the study has al- 
ready affected school practice in the com- 
munities surveyed. A quickened interest in 
therapeutic treatment for emotionally up- 
set children has resulted from the initial re- 
ports of findings. Inadequate supplies of 


supplementary reading ~ >terials revealed 
by the survey are already being remedied. 
Many have shown new insights regarding 
the teacher as a therapist, the role of re- 
medial or corrective programs in the 
school, and the need of guidance in junior 
and senior high schools. 

Some of the more specific findings are 
currently being reported in various jour- 
nals. For example, “A Study of the 
Strengths and Weaknesses of Good and 
Poor Readers” by Sheldon and Hatch has 
been accepted by the Elementary School 
Journal. Monographs and articles on the 
Rorschach Test, intelligence, and reading 
will appear when the study is completed. 
Many implications for elementary and sec- 
ondary school curriculums should become 
apparent in the months ahead.—William 
D. Sheldon, School of Education, Syracuse 
University. 





@ Pupil selected content 





Ylew. READING-LITERATURE TEXTS 


EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY— Sade Seven 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE— rade Eight 


—Contider these features: 


e A program for developing reading skills 

e A speech improvement program 

e Large type, open reading page, and numerous illustrations 
@ A planned program for literary growth 











Chicago 6 
Dallas 1 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


New York 3 


BASIG TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 








The Community Won't Stand for It 


budgeting money, using leisure time, 
and all that. Thumbs down, says the 


— ¥ -- community!” 






ti A\ \\ 
( ri » ia 


“THIS NEW CURRICULUM STUFF is 
all very well in theory,” said Mr. Inactive 
Administrator, tipping back and forth re- 
laxedly in his swivel chair, “Dealing with 
life problems, a common learnings pro- 
gram, meeting real needs, planning with 
young people—all the rest of that line of 
goods the curriculum people are peddling. 
Sounds very good—on paper. 

“Matter of fact, personally I’m all in 
favor of it,” affirmed Mr. Inactive Admin- 
istrator. “One hundred percent in favor! If 
it were up to me, instead of up to this com- 
munity, I'd be glad to send out a bulletin 
and install a new curriculum in my school 
system beginning tomorrow! 

“But you've got to be practical in the 
school business. This community just won’t 
stand for changes in the schools. This isn’t 
Winnetka or Bronxville or Shaker Heights, 
you know. This is just an ordinary, every- 
day American community.’ > And Mr. In- 
active Administrator sat back triumphantly 
in his swivel chair. 

“Take these life problems of youth,” he 
continued. “Getting along w ith others, 
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(But, Mr. Inactive Administrator, 
Harold Hand in a public opinion sur- 
vey of an ordinary everyday commu- 
nity in Illinois, asked parents what 
things they would like to see the 
school do more about. Sixty-seven per- 
cent asked for more emphasis on 
teaching children to get along with 
others. Fifty-five percent asked for 
more study of how to use money 
wisely. Forty-two percent asked for 
more chances for all children to learn 
sports and recreational activities.) 

“Reading, writing, and arithmetic— 
the three R’s—that’s what the commu- 
nity wants and that’s all they want from 
the schools.” 

(Yet, Mr. Inactive Administrator, in the 
same survey, Hand found only thirty-four 
percent of parents who asked for more at- 
tention to reading and only thirty- two per- 
cent % who asked for more attention to arith- 
metic. 

“Ww ie you just can’t touch some of these 
life problems even with a long pole in a 
typical American community. Take, for 
instance,’"—and Mr. Administrator dis- 
creetly lowered his voice—“sex education. 
There’d be an explosion!” 

(There was an explosion all right con- 
cerning sex education in one Texas com- 
munity. An able superintendent, one of the 
most forward-looking schoolmen in his 
region, judged that in his community he 
had best refuse a student petition for sex 
education in the schools. Coronet, a pocket- 
sized magazine, happened to mention the 
fact in an article advocating sex education 
in the schools. The telephone wires to the 
superintendent’s office burned for days. 
What did the community callers say? We 
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qwant sex education for our boys and girls! 

Oregon parents apparently agree with 
these Texans. Of six thousand parents ques- 
tioned, 97.2 percent said they wanted their 
children to see the Oregon film, Human 
Growth. Only 1.6 percent said definitely 
no.) 

“And as far as this common learnings 
organization is concerned—not a chance! 
Any community would fight you tooth 
and nail if you tampered with the sacred 
structure of subjects.” 

(In Springfield, Missouri, the Illini Sur- 
vey Associates asked the adults in thirty- 
one city blocks selected by careful sam- 
pling techniques, “Should the school pro- 
gram be organized around life problems 
such as making a home, rearing children, 
running a business, participating in govern- 
ment, and using leisure time; or would the 
students learn more if the curriculum were 
organized by subject-matter fields such as 
history, civics, literature, grammar, art, 
and music?” Seven percent were unde- 
cided. Thirty-eight percent favored sub- 
ject matter. Fifty-five percent favored life 
problems organization.) 

“After all, you can’t blame the commu- 
nity for these backward ideas,” said Inac- 
tive benignly. “They don’t know any bet- 
ter. For instance, the magazine articles 
they read make fun of new practices and 
insist on the Fundamentals only.” 

(But, Mr. Inactive Administrator, a 
study which this writer directed, “What 
Popular Magazines Say About Education, 
1946-48,” discusses 334 education articles 
carried by popular magazines for the gen- 
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eral public. The general tenor of the ar- 
ticles on the schools encouraged a climate 
of opinion favorable to a functional cur- 
riculum with life problems characteristic 
of content. 

Articles asked questions: “What’s 
Wrong with High School?” “Must I Take 
This Course?” “Just How Good Are Our 
Schools?” “Our High Schools: What Are 
They Worth to Our Children?” Still other 
articles answered. Many called for guid- 
ance to overcome maladjustment and to 
help vocational choices. Several advocated 
family education, particularly sex educa- 
tion in the schools. Several called for hu- 
man relations education. A comparable 
group described and endorsed programs 
used by schools in fostering international 
understanding. Others described how stu- 
dents learn government through direct ex- 
perience. Some advised safety education, 
including automobile driving. The several 
articles on communications skills advised 
varied media and approaches rather than 
the three R’s as ends in themselves. An- 
other group asked expansion in audio-visual 
aids. Many described programs in which 
school and community work together.) 

Mr. Inactive Administrator felt very 
virtuous. Obviously, be believed in for- 
ward-looking education. It was the com- 
munity, that arch villain of education, that 
held him back. 

(Straws in the wind, Mr. Inactive Ad- 
ministrator. Perhaps a wind is rising in 
American communities that may destroy 
one of the last rationalizations beloved by 
educational inaction.) 
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Teachers 
and pupils with 


OLD FAITHFUL 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCTS 


Both learning and teaching are so much easier— 
results are so much more gratifying with OLD 


FAITHFUL Products. These are the reliable, 
dependable art materials that have been faith- 


ful in quality for 115 years. 





Painting is easier with these 
PRANG 


Tuned Palet Products: 


PRANG 
Tempera Colors Textile Colors 
Water Colors Dek-All Colors 


AA 





W 
ww 


Coloring becomes a joy with 
PRANG CRAYONS 
Crayonex Wax Crayons 
Crayograph Pressed Crayons 
Pastello Pastel Crayons 
Payon Painting Crayons 
Sketcho Oil Crayons 


| re your Chathhoard efficiency 50 
PERCENT with HYGIEIA 

Dustless Chalk and 
Chalkboard Cleaner! 
Your school’s most po- 
tent visual aid deserves 
the best! Hygieia Dust- 
less Chalk and Chalk- 
board Cleaner improve 
your boards. 


NEW ART EDUCATION 
TEXTBOOKS 
Now available with easy-to-use Teaching Refer- 
ences. Write for the new Catalog showing the 
COMPLETE Old Faithful line in 4 colors. 
Dept. EL-1 


iti /'\MERICAN CRAYON company re} 


Oo ands y ome] 


San emamcisce . PALLaAS 
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When you talk with your 


teachers about 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
READING TO CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


perhaps you'd like to use these four essential 
steps in interpretation as a take-off: 


word-perception—which means unlocking 
the meaning as well as the sound of the 
symbols on the page; growth comes from 
the mcanings the child associates with 
words, not from the number of sounds he 


can identify 


comprehension—getting the facts of the 
story, PLUS the full impact of what the 
author is telling; for example: identifying 
the character-qualities of the children and 
grown-ups in the story: recognizing why 
they did what they did in terms of all that 
happened; getting vivid mental images from 


what is read 


reaction—‘what it means to me”; “how it 
makes me feel’—the reader’s own response 
to what’s on the printed page, what it has 
for him, how he sizes it up 


integration—fusing what’s gained from read- 
ing with previous experiences, both real and 
vicarious, into new patterns of thought and 
behavior—the thrilling, rewarding personal 
growth part of reading 


When you talk with your teachers ask them 
how tlieir reading materials and Guidebook 
lesson plans help them teach the children to 
take all of these four steps of interpretation. 
You can show your teachers—or they can 
show you—daily examples from the stories 
and lesson plans in the BASIC READERS: 
CURRICULUM FOUNDATION § PRO- 
GRAM. A good check-up to make! 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallasi1 Pasadena 2 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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Social 
Play. ® 


Dramatic 
Play. i 


MORE 
Play. ¥ 


with the 
Big Hollow.. 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 
for creative expression; stimulate constructive 
thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 
scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 


experiences. 


They're the right size, the right weight for pre- 
The inexpensive No. 4 Basic ce school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox tf ° a vo dest d 
pono cn ee - unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 
makes these and countless x finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 
other things . . . ina jiffy. 
hie wiaeliuns hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 


modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 


R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1949 - 1950 

President, WaLterR A. ANDERSON, Prof, of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Vircit M. Rocers, Supt. of Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Second Vice-President, RutH CuNNINGHAM, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U. 
N. Y. 

Field Secretary, JENNiE WanLERT, Harris Tchrs. Coll., St. Louis, Mo. 

Prupvence Bostwick, Supv., Denver, Colo.; Giapys Porrer, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, 
Calif.; Mayciz SouTHaLt, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 
Memeers ELectep at LARGE 
Maurice Anrens, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); Wm11amM ALexaNper, Winnetka 
Schs., Ill. (1953); Wim.am H. Burton, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. (1952); JENNIE 
CaMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); Masie Cassett, Houston 
Schs., Tex. (1950); C. L. Cusuman, Philadelphia Schs., Pa. (1950); Francis Drac, 
San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); Jane Fransetn, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1953); Gorpon Mackenzig, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); Henry 
J. Orro, U. of Texas, Austin. (1952); Don Patrerson, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1950); Kate Worrorp, U. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952); Date Ze.xer, St. 

Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950). 

STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—F ay Kirtianp, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—ALEXANDER FRAZIER, 
Curric. Const., Phoenix. California—Roxie ALExAnpER, Vallejo Schs.; WiLt1aM Cowan, 
San Francisco St. Coll.; Arron Nance, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; Howarpine Horr- 
MAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; Lavone Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll. Colorado—Manrie 
Ment, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—C tara Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Ger- 
TRUDE SHAFFNER, Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami. Georgia—Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for 
Women, Millidgeville; Sue Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. //linois—Curis A. DeYouns, Ill. 
St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); Cuartotre Meyer, Decatur Schs.; B. L. Smitu, 
Oak Park Schs. Indiana—Rutu Stantncer, Vincennes Schs. lowa—Erttra L. Cosner, 
Davenport Schs. Kentucky—Lovutse Comes, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; Naomi WILHoIT 
Mayuucu, Independence Schs, Louisiana—Maccire Haws, Bastrop Schs.; NaTHALIE 
Percy, Bogalusa Schs. Maryland—Harry Baro, Baltimore Schs.; James B, O’Tooxe, 
Ass’t Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—Catuarine Conosoy, Flint Schs.; Mary S. 
Jameson, Detroit Schs. Minnesota—Myrtie Jensen, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. 
Townsenp, U. of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Jerome Satssury, Bloomfield Schs. New 
York—Morris Buiopnick, Brooklyn Schs.; EvizasetH Carey, St. Dept. of Ed., Albany; © 
Wiiam T. Metcuior, Syracuse Univ.; Avice Mizz, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U.; Franx D. 
Mosuer, Marion. North Carolina—Mape.ine Triep, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Obio—Mary 
A. Happow, Youngstown Schs.; Verna Watters, Kent St. Univ. Oklaboma—Joun B. 
Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania—Etnet McCormick, Altoona Schs.; 
Marcaret G. McKee, Co. Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tennessee—Etsize Hayes, Montgom- 
ery Co. Schs., Clarksville; Louise Oakey, Union City Schs. Texas—Byron ENcLanp, El 
Paso Schs.; R. M. Hawkins, Sul Ross Tchrs. Coll., Alpine; Bruce Scuutkey, Fort Worth 
Schs. Virginia—D. C. Beery, Norfolk Schs.; Nette Wricut, Waynesboro Schs. Wis- 
consin—JosEPHINE HintcEN, LaCrosse Schs. Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idabo)—Inwtn Hammer, Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; Harry 
Jounson, Salem Schs., Ore.; Leria Lavin, Spokane Schs., Wash. New England Region 
(Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts )—VeEr- 
non E. Anperson, U. of Conn., Storrs; ANN V. Fosere, St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn.; 
Wayne Kocn, U. of N. H., Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Arno A. BELLACK, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Educational Leadership for 1949-50 


EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP, the journal of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on these topics during 
1949-50: 

October—ELEMENTARY EpucaTion Looxs To THE Future: What do public 
schools need most? The child in today’s culture. And gladly teach. Curricu- 
lum issues. Organizing for curriculum improvement. Growing room for 
young children. When school and community cooperate. 


November—IMPrROVING INSTRUCTION IN TEACHER EpucaTIon: A core curriculum 
in teacher education. Counseling in teacher training. The teacher and inter- 
national understanding. Preparation of core teachers for secondary schools. 
Group processes in preparation of teachers. An experiment in student-cen- 
tered teaching at the college level. Interneship programs. 


December—Tue Rote or RESEARCH IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: Action and 
fundamental research. Teachers participate in curriculum research, Experi- 
ments in social-class influences on learning. School’s use of educational re- 
search. Gaps in curriculum research. 


January—Grovup Stupy Procepvres: Evaluation of ASCD convention procedures. 
The educational clinic. Group therapy and education. What, another meet- 
ing? Youth forums. Group leaders look at frustration. A cooperative survey 
by a school staff. 


February—Parent-ScHooL RELaTIoNsHIPs: Working together for the develop- 
ment of tomorrow’s citizens. Reporting to parents. What do parents expect 
of the schools? Parent-teacher cooperation in a rural school. Citizens par- 
ticipate in school surveys. Function of homework in a modern school pro- 
gram. 

March—Epvucation ror Lire Neeps: Symposium on meaning of term “needs.” 
Developing democratic values. Education for family living. Problems of 
mental health. Consumer education. International understanding. Develop- 
ment of social attitudes. 


April—Surervision Topay: Changing concepts of educational leadership. In- 
tervisitation programs. Conversion of teachers trained in secondary field 
for work in elementary grades. Pros and cons of teacher rating. Induction 
of new teachers. What kindof help do teachers want? In-service programs. 


May—Cuip Stupy iv Curricutum DeveLopMeEnNt: Child study programs in 
action. Studying children in the classroom. Sociometric techniques. Im- 
plications of research in child development for the curriculum. Organizing 
child study programs. 


Monthly Departments 
Tue CurricuLumM COMMENTATOR CURRICULUM RESEARCH 
—Harold G. Shane —C. W. Hunnicutt 
Tue IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue Listentne Post 
— William Van Til —Fred T. Wilhelms 
LETTERS ~~ Fena Our READERS 
wal 
DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WOODWARD & KIRBY AVES 
DETROIT HICH 





